
















Two Harrah’s. One in Reno and the other at Lake 
Tahoe. But don’t choose one or the other, go to 
% both. They’re only a 55-mile drive apart 
through the most spectacular scenery in the 
0 world. In Reno, Harrah’s has a new resort 

hotel, good restaurants, the Headliner 
Room Theatre-Restaurant and the Casino 
Cabaret. Then, Tahoe. Spend an evening 
in the South Shore Room and get still 
more entertainment in the Stateline 
Cabaret. Either place, the great 
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In the fun places of the West, the fine hotels are Del Webb 
hotels. At a Del Webb hotel we pamper you. Treat you like 
a guest, not just a customer. We provide the little things 
that make your stay a great stay. Like hot water 

when you want it, free ice and fast friendly serv- 

ices. In a Del Webb hotel you'll find fine restau- 

rants and superb food. Above all, you'll 

find people who care about your com- 

fort. Next time you visit one of the fun 

places ... Scottsdale or Phoenix, Ariz.; 


Betis Las Vegas or Lake Tahoe, Nevada; Fres- 
no, Newport Beach or San Francisco, 
Calif., Be Our Guest. 


DELE WEBB 





SUBSIDIARY HOTELS OF 
mere DEL E. Wess CorRPORATION === 


The MINT LAS VEGAS, NEV. 


THE 
baad SAVARA aoenta ser Mountain Shadows SCOTTSDALE, ARIZ. Yeupotfer INN NEWPORT BEACH, CALIF. 
HOTEL THUNDERBIRD 1s VEGAS, NEV. SAUARA- tance Lake TAHOE, NEV. TowneHouse Phoenix “N° 
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ing annual attractions. Photograph 
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LAKE TAHOE 


HARRAH’S 

Anthony Newley, Sept. 24 - Oct. 11 
Alan King, Oct. 11-22 

Wayne Newton, Oct. 22 - Nov. 12 
Ray Stevens, Nov. 13-15 

Norm Crosby, Roy Clark, Nov. 20-22 
Diana Ross, Nov. 26-29 


HARVEY’S 

Jody’s Country Cousins, Oct. 1-12 

The Esquires, Oct. 1-25 

Vanda and the Del Mars, Oct. 1-20 

Ree Brunell and the Barons, Oct. 6-26 

Martha Mason & the Music People, 
Oct. 13 - Nov. 2 

Ink Spots, Oct. 21 - Nov. 10 

Roberta Darren Show, Oct. 27 - Nov. 23 

Coulter Twins, Nov. 3-23 

Elegant IV, Nov. 11 - Dec. 1 

Venus & the Baja Country Jesters, 
Nov. 24 - Dec. 14 

Tommy Butler & the Heavens Expressway, 

Nov. 24 - Dec. 14 

Cathy Ryan and the Gents, Dec. 2-22 

Louis Jordan & the Tympany Five, 
Dec. 15 - Jan. 4. 


KINGS CASTLE 
Miss World U.S.A. Beauty Pageant, Oct. 2-3 


SAHARA TAHOE 

Boots Randolph, The Nashville Brass, 
Homer & Jethro, Oct. 2-3 

Jack Ross, thru Oct. 4 

Society of Seven, Oct. 5 - Nov. 1 

Buck Owens Show, Oct. 23-24 

Jack Benny, Malcomb Roberts, 
Sunday's Child, Nov. 26-28 


RENO-SPARKS - CARSON CITY 


CARSON CITY NUGGET 

Venus & The Baja Country Jesters, 
_thru_Oct. 11 

Virgil Gifford Show, Oct. 13 - Nov. 1 

Ree Brunnell and The Barons, Nov. 3-15 

Doye O'Dell Show, Nov. 17-29 

The Paul Midas Show, Dec. 1-13 

Bob Cawley Show, Dec. 22 - Jan. 3 


HAROLDS CLUB 
George Gobel, Vivienne Della Chiesa, 
thru Oct. 12 
Brenda Lee & the Casuals, Oct. 13 - Nov. 9 
Sonny King, Sept. 8 - Oct. 25 
Dick Roman, Oct. 27 - Nov. 23 


HARRAH’S 
Frankie Laine, Sept. 24 - Oct. 7 
Vikki Carr, Oct. 8-21 


Edgar Bergen, Bobby Goldsboro, Judy Carne, 


Oct. 22-31 
Jose Feliciano, Nov. 1-9 
Sammy Davis Jr., Nov. 10-23 





Vikki Carr, who was born Florence Bisenta 
de Casillas Martinez Cardona, never fails to 
please frequent Nevada audiences. No excep- 
tion will be her October 8 through 21 ap- 
pearance at Harrah’s Reno when she follows 


Frankie Laine. 


Doc Severinsen, Nov. 24 - Dec. 3 
Ray Stevens, Dec. 4-13 


HOLIDAY HOTEL 

Asian Orchids, Oct. 5 - Nov. 1 
Mariachi’s Los Camperos, Nov. 2-29 
Quatro Assi, Nov. 30 - Dec. 27 


MAPES 
Al Bello’s Fun & Dames Revue, Joe Karnes, 
Les Parker, Ind. 


JOHN ASCUAGA’S NUGGET 
Eddy Arnold, Bud & Cece Robinson, 
Sept. 24 - Oct. 7 
Debbie Reynolds, The Unusual We, 
Rip Taylor, Oct. 8-21 
The Mickey Finn Show, Oct. 22 - Nov. 11 
Ed Ames, Dec. 31 - Jan. 2 


THE PONDEROSA 

Horace Heidt Jr., Sept. 28 - Oct. 25 
Esquires, Oct. 26 - Nov. 14 

Jan Savage, Nov. 15-16 

Lenny Herman, Nov. 17 - Dec. 24 
Red Coty, Ind. 


LAS VEGAS 


ALADDIN HOTEL 
Minsky’s Burlesque 70, Ind. 
Our Thing (Topless Musicomedy), Ind. 


CAESARS PALACE 

Bottoms Up ’70, Ind. 

Petula Clark, George Kirby, Oct. 15-25 

Woody Woodbury, Allis, thru Oct. 8 

The Peddlers, The Fabulous Blue Notes, 
Oct. 2-22 

Gaylord & Holiday, Oct. 9-29 

Norm Crosby, Oct. 9-22 

International Set, Oct. 9 - Nov. 5 

Sam & Dave, Opens Oct. 23 

Jackie Vernon, III Millionari, Open Oct. 30 


CIRCUS CIRCUS 


Sixth Edition, Nudes in The Night 
Bill Fanning, Nancy Austin, Baby Doll 
Continuous Circus Acts 


DESERT INN 
Pzazz '70 


DUNES HOTEL 


1970 Casino de Paris, Vive les Girls, Ind. 
Orrin Tucker, thru Oct. 1 


FLAMINGO 

Sandler & Young, Pat Cooper, thru Oct. 14 
Sonny & Cher, Dick Shawn, Oct. 15 - Nov. 11 
Raphael, Myron Cohen, Nov. 12 - Dec. 9 


FREMONT 
Patti Page, Leonard Barr, Oct. 1-28 
Pat Boone, Oct. 29 - Nov. 26 





Homespun humorist George Gobel makes a 
rare Nevada appearance at Harolds Club in 
Reno this fall September 22 through October 
12. Gobel was one of television’s earliest and 
brightest stars before hitting the club circuit. 





FRONTIER 

Diana Ross, Oct. 1-21 

Robert Goulet, Oct. 22 - Nov. 18 
The Supremes, Nov. 19 - Dec. 2 
Wayne Newton, Dec. 3 - Jan. 6 


HACIENDA 
Topless Folies 1970, Ind. 


INTERNATIONAL 

Gary Puckett, Redd Foxx, Lee Meza, 
Sept. 23 - Oct. 20 

Rusty Warren, Gladys Knight, The Pips, 
Oct. 21 - Nov. 17 

Frankie Laine, Redd Foxx, The Characters, 
Nov. 18 - Dec. 15 


THE MINT 

Bettye Swann, Oct. 1-29 

Jim Ware, Oct. 1 - Nov. 15 
Showcase Men, Oct. 28 - Nov. 15 
Eddie Cash, Nov. 16 - Dec. 6 
The Expressions, Nov. 16 - Jan. 3 


THE RIVIERA 

Totie Fields, Brothers James, 
Sept. 28 - Oct. 20 

Jan Murray, Sept. 28 - Oct. 25 


SAHARA 

Skin-Filles de Soul, Ind. 

Frank Gorshin, Sept. 29 - Oct. 12 
Don Rickles, Oct. 27 - Nov. 9 
Jack Benny, Nov. 10-23 


SANDS 
Steve Lawrence & Edye Gorme, 
Oct. 7 - Nov. 3 
Louis Prima, thru Oct. 13; Nov. 25 - Jan. 5 
Bill Medley, Oct. 14 - Nov. 3 
Frankie Avalon, Nov. 4-24 


SILVER SLIPPER 
Barry Ashton’s Wonderful World of 
Burlesque 


STARDUST 
Le Lido de Paris, Ind. 
Don Cornell, thru Nov. 5 


TROPICANA 

1970 Folies Bergere, Ind. 

Count Basie, Joe Williams, Oct. 2-22 

Lou Rawls, Oct. 23 - Nov. 12 

Xavier Cugat & Charo, Nov. 13 - Dec. 3 

Julie London, Dick Lord, Bobby Troup, 
Dec. 4-20 


THUNDERBIRD 
Latin Fire Folies, Ind. 
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Nathan Jacobson of Kings Castle greets 
lovely Gail Renshaw, Miss World of 1969 as 
preparations for the 1970 pageant get under- 
way. The event will be staged at Jacobson’s 
Kings Castle, Lake Tahoe, October 2 and 3 


with Miss Renshaw serving as one of the 
judges. 















































A World of Entertainment 


Lavish shows In a dazzling setting — 

that’s the Reno/Lake Tahoe area! And big- 

name entertainment! And an around-the-clock 

pace that has made this area world famous for 

‘ cosmopolitan excitement. But, there’s more. 


Recreation Unlimited 


Surrounding Reno is 
a horizon-wide recreation area unmatched 
by any other vacation spot. Vast lakes and 
authentic Old West towns are just a short 
and scenic drive from downtown Reno 
Anyone who loves the great outdoors, 
whether it be trails by mountain lakes or unexplored desert 
vistas, will find it in abundance. Pick your brand of recrea- 
tion: golf, hunting, hiking, water sports — it’s included in 
Reno’s exciting vacation world! 


And, Reno is ready for your Convention 


When an area provides as much fun and activity as Reno, 
you can be sure it’s a mighty popular convention area as 
well. In Reno, conventioneers are in for the time of their 
lives! Huge convention facilities and auditoriums offer every 
modern convenience needed for today’s fast-paced meet- 
ings. Accommodations? Sure! .. . over 10,000 rooms now 
await the fun-loving crowd eager to attend a Reno-based 
convention. 


Planning a vacation? A convention? 1 rom canta care 


Make it great — come to the biggest 
of all little cities: Reno! ; 













GREATER RENO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
P. O. Box 2109 
: Reno, Nevada 89505 


I'd like to plan a great [_] Vacation [_] Convention 








NAME 
See ADDRESS 


CITY ZIP 











Las Vegas entertainment is known throughout 
the world for its grand scope and spectacular 
productions. When the sun goes down the cur- 
tain comes up for a continuous evening of 
laughter, music,and applause under the direction 
of the most renowned names in stage produc- 
tion. Brilliant showroom entertainment is offered 
twice nightly while a variety of non-stop lounge 
acts defy the sandman until dawn. Audiences 
may enjoy the performances with a superb din- 
ner or attend a midnight show over cocktails. 
Your travel agent can get you in the act. 
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Las Vegas’ most spectacular shows are strictly 
business. The cast includes the greatest names in 
manufacturing, industry, and professional occu- 
pations. Conventions attract thousands of busi- 
ness-minded delegates to Las Vegas every year 
where they find first class accommodations, fair 
weather, and professional assistance in conven- 
tion management. Surveys prove more dele- 
gates, and their wives, prefer Las Vegas to other 
convention cities. That’s why Las Vegas registra- 
tion is higher! For convention information con- 
tact: G. Barney Rawlings, Las Vegas Convention 
Center, Las Vegas, Nevada, 89109. 
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A Las Vegas Convention Authority Advertisement 




















We know Nevada. 


We have to. We’re Nevada’s biggest, richest, 
oldest bank. And we didn’t get that way by not 
knowing. We have all the facts you need to 
know. No matter what your business. So, for 
Starters send for our booklet. For specifics 
give uS a Call. (702) 784-3256. Cj 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEVADA 


MARKETING DEPARTMENT 

Reno Headquarters: 

1 East First Street, Reno 89504 

Las Vegas Headquarters: 

300 East Carson, Las Vegas 89114 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, ‘‘Nevada 
for all sorts of reasons.” 


Name 





Title 








Company 


Address 





City State Zip 
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MESSAGE FROM 
GOVERNOR LAXALT 


B\ a3, 








JIM REINHELLER 


In Carson City during the past decade we have 


seen some remarkable changes. New state office 
buildings have sprung up one after another among 
the gardens and parks around the Capitol. The 
Executive Mansion was completely remodeled and 
redecorated, and a large new Legislative Building 
constructed to relieve the pressure on our historic 
Capitol Building. 


The changes here are symbolic of what was taking 
place with equal speed in other parts of Nevada 
during the last ten years — growth of our resort 
complex along the Strip and elsewhere, an un- 
precedented expansion in school facilities, con- 
struction of modern highways and freeways, a 
startling population increase, and an overall econ- 
omy that just wouldn’t stay down. 


Now, looking into the seventies, we have every 
reason to believe that the pace will be faster than 
ever; and, as we find ourselves heading into this 
new era we must anticipate that we need, for ex- 
ample, to provide mole schools, more health and 
welfare services, more libraries and highways, 
and more recreation areas. We must anticipate 
also that there will be new problems to overcome— 
particularly the pressing challenge to save our 
environment, our waters, our still unspoiled land- 
scape. 


But such challenges as these are to me as excit- 
ing as they may be difficult. | have nothing but 
optimism for the years immediately ahead. 
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Tie trouble with the future is that 
the only thing certain about it is its 
uncertainty. That truism strikes espe- 
cially close to home in days of unrest 
and disaffection among men, for a 
strife-torn world seems to be made of 
quicksand rather than rock. 

We live in such a time. So attempts 
to predict the seventies too narrowly 
can easily founder. 

Yet one compelling fact about this 
decade already stands rock-hard be- 
fore our eyes, because it already ex- 
ists: This must be the time in which, 
if he is to survive at all, man must turn 
all his ingenuity and his talents away 
from the “quantity of life,” which has 
enamoured him for so long, to the 
‘quality of life.” 

That quality has deteriorated to a 
frightening, even dangerous, degree 
in those thousands of places on this 
tortured planet where man has gath- 
ered in teeming millions to pollute 
his environment. And because it has 
not yet suffered such an invasion, Ne- 
vada has an enviable opportunity— 
and an unenviable challenge—to sus- 
tajn not only the quality of life here 
but to help restore it elsewhere. 

But to do either one demands the 
recognition that everywhere (includ- 
ing Nevada) man can no longer afford 
the luxury of regarding the quality of 
life as just a pretty phrase expressing 
an unreachable ideal. It has now be- 
come a necessity, a frightening real- 
ity, requiring that man must reverse 
the gluttonous misuse of what he has 
so blandly assumed were the endless 
resources of his planet, or pay for it 
with his very existence. 

In a way it’s ironic. Man has tradi- 
tionally feared that he would be done 


The clear waters of the primeval marsh and 
the blue skies it reflects are still Nevada’s 
treasure today. But will they be tomorrow? 
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in by more obvious enemies—say the 
horror of the H-bomb .. . or the 
festering hatred of brother against 
brother...or the growing insistence 
of extremists at both ends of the po- 
litical and social spectrums who 
would destroy the system which gives 
them the right to demand its destruc- 
tion. To be sure, all these things still 
threaten, constantly flashing as rest- 
lessly as heat lightning along the dark 
horizons of our society. 

But the bitterest irony is that our 
ruthless disregard for our environ- 
ment could lead us to a more im- 
mediate Armageddon, doing us in 
through the silence of a passive retri- 
bution rather than through the awful 
fury of nuclear explosions, or the 
screams of human torture. 

We should have known. The op- 
portunity to know was there. For the 
threat originated 200 years ago, when 
the Industrial Revolution opened the 
floodgates of man’s ingenuity. It 
taught him with astounding speed 
how to use the resources around him 
to create undreamed-of marvels; to 
expand his knowledge and his lei- 
sure; to lengthen his life span dramat- 
ically—and even, finally, to put him 
on the moon. 

But man seemed to become so 
enamoured of these spectacular 
achievements that he failed to notice 
an equally spectacular result: that the 
resources he used were not as infinite 
as the universe itself. 

Now, almost too late, we know. 
The pollution that man’s ingenuity 
has produced along with its marvels 
darkens our cities’ skies. It chokes our 
lungs while even in the high moun- 
tains it chokes pine trees—1.5 million 
trees have died so far from smog in 
the Los Angeles area alone. It poisons 
12 





our inland rivers and lakes. Even the 
vastness of the seas has been tainted: 
Pollution causes oyster beds near 
shore to disappear, while a thousand 
miles out the oil and refuse from what 
man has produced on his distant 
lands float on the waves to give 
warning that there is indeed a limit, 
and that the limit is near. 


Nevada’s part in meeting the chal- 
lenge of ecology lies in a quality that 
has always made it unique. Through- 
out history the vast and rugged areas 
of the Great Basin, of which Nevada 
comprises the major part, have been 
largely shunned by heavy popula- 
tions. Nevada has been a bridge be- 
tween the Midwest and the Pacific 
Coast, its starkness turning away all 
but a handful of hardy settlers. For 
most of the overland emigrants seek- 
ing a new land the harsh, high desert 
country became something to be tra- 
versed and, except for those who 
stayed to seek its mineral riches, it 
became only an obstacle on the road 
to a better life. 

As it was a bridge geographically in 
those days, and still is to a great ex- 
tent, so Nevada has opened time and 
distance from the frontier to the 
modern West in other ways. Since the 
mining boom days, the number of 
people who have elected to stay in- 
stead of moving on with the crowd 
has remained small — because they, 
too, like their predecessors, are a 
breed possessing that necessary magic 
mix of a fierce independence of spirit, 
imagination and challenge—and most 
of all, a fiery belief in the rights of 
the individual. 

These qualities, remnants of the 
Old West, still exist in large measure 


in Nevada’s population. They are 
frowned upon in a world which has 
been forced by expanding problems 
to become more socially than indi- 
vidually oriented. The newer settlers, 
therefore, may have the same sense of 
independence and daring, but they 
reflect more the social responsibility 
of that newer civilization. Yet both 
groups still add up to a small popula- 
tion for Nevada: Only about 500,000 
people inhabit the 110,000 square 
miles which make Nevada the na- 
tion’s seventh largest state in area. 

That small population has been a 
key factor in preventing Nevada front 
suffering the widespread ecological 
disasters which have already locked 
pollution into the social, economic 
and geographical fabric of other 
areas. It has been largely the press of 
population which has brought areas 
like Cleveland, New York, Los An- 
geles and their environs—Lake Michi- 
gan, for instance, or those mountains 
near Los Angeles—close to ecological 
disaster. “Urban blight” has not yet 
affected this fortunate land. 

Yet because of that very fact, Ne- 
vada now stands at a crossroad, or, 
to use the previous analogy, once 
again finds itself a bridge. With its 
pollution problems at a minimum, 
this state has an opportunity—per- 
haps, even, a pressing responsibility— 
to learn the big lesson from its less 
fortunate neighbors. Being in the po- 
sition it is, it has the flexibility to go 
in either direction—to find means of 
putting the brakes on pollution on 
the one hand, or to become its victim 
on the other. There is plenty of space, 


The loneliness and vastness of the Nevada 
desert awe men today even as they did 100 
years ago, bridging the years, unchanged, be- 
tween the Old West and the new. 
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A.E.C, PHOTOGRAPH 
plenty of still-clear air, plenty of near- 
pure water. It is up to Nevada, now, 
to decide what it wishes to contribute 
to the quality of life. 

But time grows short. 

Even in Nevada the signs are there, 
and the urgency becomes more in- 
sistent that the time be used wisely. 
Smog has become a common sight 
even over our relatively small “large’’ 
cities—Reno, Las Vegas, Henderson 
and Carson, for example. The once 
nearly total purity of Lake Tahoe has 
deteriorated; a desperate drive goes 
on, with remarkably few results so 
far, to keep encroaching civilization 
from making that unique body of 
water something less than one of the 
world’s natural wonders. 

Already lengthening stretches of 
Nevada’s small (and therefore pre- 
cious) rivers and streams foam with 
detergents, as the problem of effluent 
treatment remains unsolved, and 
the people watch helplessly. 

And those trees: To most of those 
who live even in the more populous 
areas of Nevada, the idea that air can 
be so foul as to kill trees, even in so 
smog-infested an area as Los Angeles, 
is unbelievable. But just in this sum- 
mer of 1970, the forest service re- 
ported that smog is destroying pine 
14 





trees in the Lake Tahoe area of the 
Sierra—even though, to the naked eye, 
the air still sparkles brilliantly enough 
to give a man new hope. But the fact 
is that air pollution does not have to 
be visible to be deadly; and there are 
now enough automobiles in the area 
to pour out enough noxious exhaust 
so that foliage cannot overcome it. 

But mostly that kind of pollution 
can be seen. In fact, George Zap- 
pettini, Nevada State Forester, an- 
nounced at the height of the forest 
fire season in the summer of 1970 that 
two of the three fire lookouts in the 
Reno-Tahoe area had to be closed. 
The reason is as frightening as the loss 
of protection: Smog has now become 
so heavy, due to automobile traffic, 
that rangers can no longer see from 
their towers the smoke of forest fires 
until they are conflagrations. 


And so the challenge is clear. Ne- 
vada can become a major locale, 
even an ecological laboratory, in 
which the ultimate test of man’s in- 
genuity in what may be his gravest 
crisis takes place. Or, by the same 
token, it could fail in the quest be- 
cause of the same kind of negligence, 
greed or fear of the radical steps that 
must be taken that have made it too 
late elsewhere. 

An awareness of this choice exists 
to a growing degree at the higher 
echelons of state government. For ex- 
ample, Governor Paul Laxalt and 
some members of the legislature 
pushed hard and successfully to help 
establish with California the bi-state 
Regional Planning Agency to control 
the development of Lake Tahoe. It’s 
still too early to tell if its goal of pre- 
serving the lake will succeed. Efforts 


are afoot among several state and 
federal agencies to try to protect us 
now—and plan for the future—against 
a new onslaught of violations of the 
environment. Again, these things are 
just a bare beginning; but they may 
take hope from the experience of one 
little-known agency. 

That agency deals daily with one of 
the most controversial aspects of our 
environment — radioactivity. The 


Southwestern Radiological Health - 


Laboratory is located in a six-structure 
complex on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Las Vegas, but also 
operates an experimental farm and 
associated installations at the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Nevada Test 
Site, sixty miles to the north. The old- 
est and largest of three regional radio- 
logical laboratories (the others are in 
Winchester, Massachusetts and Mont- 
gomery, Alabama), its responsibility is 
to conduct all off-site radiation work 
for the AEC everywhere in the United 
States west of the Mississippi, and in- 
cluding Alaska, Hawaii and Guam. 
The laboratory’s credentials to en- 
gage in such work are impressive. 
Organizationally, it isa facility of the 
United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare Public Health 
Service. Its main effort is directed to- 
ward environmental monitoring and 
surveillance ‘‘to detect and document 
radioactivity, regardless of its origin, 
through sampling of air, water, milk, 
vegetation, and other media; and 


ee 


Underground nuclear tests can be performed 
only after a huge drill rig (top left) drills holes 
120 inches in diameter, 5,500 feet deep in 
central Nevada, while each month South- 
western Radiological Health Laboratory, head- 
quartered in Las Vegas, collects water samples 
from 100 Nevada locations like this at Ash 
Springs (right) to analyze it for the presence 
of radioactive materials. 
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providing an immediate-action readi- 
ness to protect the population from 
unnecessary radiation exposure.” 

Because of the development of 
highly sophisticated instrumentation 
and techniques since it was estab- 
lished in 1959, the laboratory has 
become remarkably successful in 
meeting its goals. At first, it was ca- 
pable of measuring radiation only 
within 300 miles of the Test Site. Now 
it can cover all of Nevada and the 
adjoining states, with people trained 
in monitoring the atmosphere using 
modern instruments. What this means 
practically is that anyone who might 
be endangered by a test can be 
warned in advance. 

But the work is not limited only to 


testing periods. SWRHL maintains a ° 


continuous network for air surveil- 
lance of 103 full-time stations in its 
region; it adds about fifty more for 
specific intervals during the year. Al- 
though the network’s primary pur- 
pose is to document any release of 
radioactivity from the Nevada Test 
Site, it also operates on a much 
broader base, functioning as a vast 
scientific detective agency, bird-dog- 
ging radiation from all sources from 
all over the world. The ultimate goal 
is not just to collect and provide in- 
16 





formation as to the amount and kind 
of radioactivity, but to reach far be- 
yond that point, seeking new meth- 
ods of preventing it from affecting 
environment more than necessary. 
More than just instruments are used 
in that difficult quest. The focal point 
for field research is the experimental 
farm, located on the Nevada Test Site 
itself. Its dairy herd is used for studies 
on such things as the effect on milk 
of radioactive aerosol sprayed on 
feed, the results of possible fallout 
from the underground tests, and the 
like. These studies (and those on a 
beef herd which has been grazing on 
the open range of the Test Site since 
1957) have made it possible to get 


-accurate readings on the health haz- 


ards to humans from radiation on 
their foods. 

Obviously such work involving the 
protection of environment is a key to 
our survival in the seventies—and be- 
yond. And just as obviously, Nevada 
already stands in the forefront of this 
particular phase of the struggle to im- 
prove the quality of life. 

Nevada itself thus becomes a guinea 
pig. And one of the more significant 
sidebar results of the laboratory’s ac- 
tivities has been the discovery that 
Nevada has “probably the lowest 
background radiation in the United 
States,” according to one official. 
About all that can be detected is a 
touch from the world-wide fallout 
that still affects the planet from long- 
past above-ground nuclear testing. 

There are several reasons for Ne- 
vada’s relative freedom from radioac- 
tivity: It has little rainfall (a statewide 
average of about nine inches a year); 
there is less radioactive material in its 
soil; it has few uranium mines. Per- 
haps the most significant point of all 





—for now and the future of nuclear 
energy—is that, as one official reports, 
“We are not getting clobbered with 
radiation from the test site.” 

Since controversy still swirls about 
the very existence of that site, even 
with only underground testing, that 
fact in itself may turn out to be of key 
importance as further studies teach us 
more about the true causes of pollu- 
tion and its prevention. 


It is not only the environment 
which involves the quality of life. The 
phrase must encompass as much the 
way we live as it does the air we 
breathe and the food we eat. In Ne- 
vada, the emphasis on that quality is 
leisure. Tourism is by far the state’s 
major industry; as far as most of the 
political and business leaders are con- 
cerned, it should stay that way—for 
the seventies and beyond. 

But Nevada tourism has a special, 
highly controversial characteristic. It 
rests on a broad and solid foundation 
of legalized gambling. 

True, a growing number of outsid- 
ers come to enjoy Nevada’s scenic 
wonders, of which they have only 
lately become aware. But the hard, 
inescapable fact is that gambling is 
what draws most of those 22-million 
visitors a year (about 40 times Ne- 
vada’s permanent population and 
more than go either to Florida or 
Washington, D.C.) to the state. 

continued page 46 
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The most familiar scenes of Nevada to out- 
siders show the two major centers of the 
state’s legalized gambling industry: Reno (up- 
per left) and Las Vegas (lower right). But Sea 
& Ski’s handsome new headquarters building 
in Reno (upper right) is just one example of 
the kind of diversification of industry which 
is taking place. 
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PORTRAITS OF A FEW NEVADANS 
WHOSE IDEAS AND ACTIONS WILL 
INFLUENCE THE STATE AS WE 
MOVE INTO THE SEVENTIES 


Ernest Martinelli, Henry N. Gallues, Arthur M. Smith, Gaylord K. Prather 


Arthur M. Smith answers his own telephone. 

So what, you ask. 

Well, Smith is president, chief executive officer and chairman 
of the board of directors of Nevada’s biggest bank. But, when 
at his desk in the Reno head office of First National Bank of 
Nevada, he prefers to take calls directly from the operator. No 
screening by a secretary. 

It’s the sign of a man who is organized. He makes time to 
keep lines of communication open, literally. 

And, of prime importance, he makes time to chart long-range 
goals. 

“1 think my principal job is to motivate people. | certainly 
can’t run the bank all by myself,’”” he says. 

FNB has thirty-five branches and there are two more sched- 
uled to open before the end of 1970. 

With some 51 per cent of Nevada’s banking resources it is 
bigger than all of the other banks in the state combined. 

Valley Bank of Nevada and Nevada National Bank are the only 
others which are statewide. Security National and Pioneer 
Citizens operate in the north only while Bank of Nevada and 
Nevada State Bank are southern operations. 

FNB is biggest by far and appears intent on keeping its lead. 

It is owned, along with the Bank of Nevada and twenty-one 
other banks in eleven western states, by the largest bank-hold- 
ing company in the world, Western Bancorporation of Los 
Angeles. In the case of FNB the holding company owns ninety- 
five per cent of the stock. 

Art Smith is a professional banker. So are his top men. 

He became president in 1967 and board chairman a year later. 
Today, at forty-eight years of age, he has surrounded himself 
with what one knowledgeable businessman has called “a whole 
team of extra presidents.” Any one of that team could step into 
the top job, and the talent search continues. 

“We have a recruiting program for management. We look 
inside our bank and we go outside, all over the country, to large 
colleges and small ones. Those we select—there are now eighty 
in it-go to school daily right in the bank. Those who graduate 
are made officers of the bank.” 

It’s a $650,000 annual investment and it works. 

Proof? He is personnel manager for the entire system, nearly 
1,400 employees. He is just twenty-nine years of age. 

But, who is in that top echelon which sets the course and 
steers toward the goals Art Smith sets? 

“Only three people report to me,” says Smith. ‘“‘They are Mar- 





Finance 


tinelli, Gallues and Burrow. The rest are responsible, up the line, 
to them.” 

Ernest Martinelli has been with FNB since he graduated from 
the University of Nevada. He has been a bookkeeper, a teller, 
branch coordinator, personnel relations officer, cashier-comp- 
troller. He is now executive vice president in charge of adminis- 
tration. He is forty-two. 

Henry N. (Hank) Gallues is also a graduate of the University 
of Nevada but he first worked for FNB as a messenger the sum- 
mer he graduated from high school. He was given extended 
experience in loan production and general branch management. 
He is now executive vice president in charge of Nevada divi- 
sions, in charge of all branch operations. He is forty-six. 

Carl M. Burrow is in charge of Forward Planning. Holding vice 
president’s rank he handles the statistical forecasts and the data 
processing system. And, Smith notes with pride, not a few visit- 
ing bankers have called the FNB data processing center one of 
the finest owned by any bank in the world. 

And, at the bank’s Las Vegas administrative headquarters 
there is Gaylord K. Prather, vice chairman of the board. 

At fifty-six, Prather has a banking career which goes back to 
1941, most of it in senior administrative posts. He moved to 
FNB in 1963 from its parent Western Bancorporation. 

And, Prather has a fine touch for the Las Vegas scene. He has 
a rare combination of solid banking background and savvy 
coupled with the flair which business people in the southern 
Nevada metropolis appreciate. 

Art Smith sees no limit to the future of Nevada and of the 
bank he heads. And he sees the two as partners. 

“We will do anything that will help the state. 

“We bid on practically every bond issue that is offered in the 
state of Nevada. In some of our smaller communities, if we 
didn’t bid on their bonds, who would? 

‘The more we help the state grow the more we are going to 
grow. It all rubs off.”’ 

Smith’s goal in 1967 when he became president was to double 
the bank’s resources in five years. They were then four-hundred 
million. Today, two and a half years later, they are edging the 
six hundred million mark. Right on schedule. 

“I think we are basically a conservative bank,’’ he says. ‘But, 
banking is one of the fastest changing industries in the country. 
We look at everything new. that comes along. If it’s good we'll 
use tt” 


Those are the marks of swinging conservatives. 
—JOE MIDMORE 
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Robert Griffith 


lvan (Pat) Head 


There is a drawing by syndicated cartoonist Interlandi hang- 
ing on the wall of a Las Vegas Chamber of Commerce official, 
which shows two turbanned Arabs looking over a desert con- 
struction site. Heavy tractors and earth movers are churning 
through the sandy waste. 

One Arab is turned to the other, saying: 

“You know, with a little water we could turn this into another 
Las Vegas!” 

Certainly, this is more truth than poetry. It was water that 
made Nevada—particularly the southern parts—into something 
other than desert wasteland. And water—today—is the key to 
its future. 

Las Vegas was known to the pioneers as a watering spot on 
the way west. The city’s name came from its meadows. Later 
development as a watering station for the Union Pacific’s thirsty 
locomotives brought about the formation of the city of Las 
Vegas and the encouragement of its growth. 

Later yet, the massive Boulder Canyon Project—the impound- 
ing of the impetuous Colorado behind Hoover (Boulder) Dam— 
became another milestone in the development of the area. 

And this very day, another bold and massive water project Is 
under construction, writing another chapter in the “growth by 
gallon” of southern Nevada. This is the first phase of the $81 
million Southern Nevada Water Project, designed to carry the 
water from nearby Lake Mead to the burgeoning Las Vegas area. 

This phase—costing in excess of $50 million—is due for com- 
pletion in mid-1971. When the system is put into operation, it 
will bring into the spreading lines of the Las Vegas Water Dis- 
trict and other users some 132,000 of the 300,000 acre feet of 
Colorado River Water which the state is allocated. 

Ivan (Pat) Head, general manager of the Las Vegas Valley 
Water District, states that the District will be geared to accept 
delivery of the water at that time. During 1969, the District 
spent some $7.1 million on expansion of its distribution, treat- 
ment and storage facilities, and committed another $3.5 million 
for work in 1970. 

To illustrate the demand upon the system, Head pointed out 
that during 1969 the District produced and/or distributed 18.7 
billion gallons of water, an increase of one-half billion over the 
previous year. The peak load day drained the system by 94 
million gallons. 

The ground water has been there, but Las Vegas long ago out- 
grew the natural supply to its artesian basin, and must draw 
heavier and heavier on the Colorado River allocation. But even 


with the 200 million gallons per day from the initial stage of the » 


Water Project, and twice that from the completion stage, we are 
taking care of the growth to about 1985 to 2000 only. 

At this point, southern Nevada will be using every bit of its 
- river water allocation. 

Construction of this federally-funded project has been under 
the jurisdiction of the Colorado River Commission, and its chair- 
man, Robert Griffith, is a man who believes in the necessity of 
looking far, far ahead. 

Griffith points out that the Colorado River left its banks in 
1909, creating disaster in the southwestern United States, and 
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leaving the Salton Sea in its wake. But, he adds, it was not until 
1929 that the federal bill was signed creating the Boulder Can- 
yon Project, Hoover Dam and Lake Mead. 

The only delays are not legislative. Water projects, by their 
nature, are massive. They encompass huge areas and take years 
of planning. 

And water planners—by necessity—are thinking bigger all the 
while. They are looking north, clear up into the far reaches of 
Canada, for sources of water for all of North America. They are 
looking to the South, at the geothermal fields near the Gulf of 
California, to develop sources for California so as to reduce its 
dependence on Colorado River water. 

With the Southern Nevada Project well under way, and im- 
mediate relief in sight, Griffith feels that the greatest challenge 
of this decade is to plan for the next. 

This planning is under way, on a state level. The last session 
of the legislature appropriated some $200,000 for the develop- 
ment of a state water plan. Inventory of water resources and 
assembly of all available data is under way now, and It is ex- 


pected the plan will be completed by 1975 or 76. This will 


evaluate what are regarded the three basic areas of need for 
water in Nevada, which are mining, agricultural and domestic. 

CRC Chairman Griffith places great emphasis on two consid- 
erations which are, of course, very topical and, to his way of 
thinking, of prime importance. One of these is the development 
of measures to prevent the degradation of our water resources. 
The other is the development of practical means to recycle 
water for multiple use. 

“Our greatest effort,” he says, “should be on learning how to 
make the most efficient use of the water we have. This is the 
key to the future.” 

He feels that the rising cost of water will force new tech- 
nology and bring about radical developments. One of the 
greatest domestic uses for water, for example, is merely the 
transportation of sewage from the home to the treatment plant. 
If a system could be developed, for instance, to treat sewage 
right at the point of origin, a gigantic demand for water could 
be eliminated. 

Griffith spoke of research in “total environment’ homes 
where a single source of power provided heat and cooling, 
electricity, garbage disposal and the recapture of water. 

Perhaps the right system has not even been invented yet, but 
Griffith is of the opinion that technology will provide the great- 
est help for the water problems of this decade and the next. 

The elimination of waste and contamination will spread the 
water we have over many years to come, and allow for con- 
tinuation of Nevada's role as the nation’s fastest growing state. 

In a sense, we’re like the Ancient Mariner with ‘‘water, water, 
everywhere .. .” 

People like Griffith and his counterparts throughout the 
state, have seen Nevada grow and have done their best to keep 
apace of that growth. 

There’s no simple solution, but if they have their way, we'll 
have every drop to drink. 

—JIM DEITCH 
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Jean Ford, Maxine Peterson, Bernice Moten 


Women active in community affairs often smack of teas and 
raffles. But just as the issues of the seventies brought forth new 
responses, so a recognizably different group of community acti- 
vists has emerged: women who are dynamically involved in 
Nevada issues from race relations to open spaces. 

When Jean Ford was asked to invite two friends to join her in 
this portrait, she chose women as active as she: Bernice Moten 
and Maxine Peterson. Because they all have growing families, | 
asked why they took on added community responsibilities? 

Jean Ford: ‘We have an opportunity to be effective in Nevada, 
because of its small population. We are much closer to the 
state’s leadership here, if we want to be, and therefore, citizens 
can be an influence.” 

Maxine Peterson: ‘Part of the privilege of citizenship is the 
responsibility to be active. Anything of value must be worked on 
and maintained, whether it’s a washing machine or a place in 
the community.” 

Bernice Moten: ‘We're not doing a lot for ourselves till the 
whole is improved. If you’re in a position to make a contribu- 
tion, then that only means you've got to do more.” 

These three energetic women represent an element of Ne- 
vadans who arrived in the last ten years and who ‘‘don’t intend 
to move on.” 

Jean Ford, currently president of the League of Women Voters 
of Nevada, also serves as a commissioner on the Nevada State 
Park Commission, and is a member of the Governor’s Policy 
Board on Rehabilitation Planning. Speaking of the League, “I 
think we’re one of the better groups that work within the sys- 
tem. If reasonable, thoughtful people do not get involved, then 
we can all sit by and let the extremists take over.” 

“Getting involved” is Jean Ford’s hallmark. In 1964 she was 
chairman of the Ad Hoc Committee that created the Clark 
County Library District. (No small feat, it required about sixty 
volunteers gathering up signatures, and a change in state law.) 
In 1967 she worked toward the creation of Red Rock Canyon as 
a permanently classified recreation area, protecting this enor- 
mously beautiful land from the blight of subdivision building. 

“I could not be involved to the extent that | am without a 
unique family who agree my activities are important and are 
willing to be second on the priority list at times.” 

Presently Jean is working on the State Park bond issue for land 
acquisition in Nevada which will be on the November ballot. 





Women Who Serve 


“This will allow us to protect unique areas in the state for public 
use forever. | am convinced that tourism, which includes family 
recreation, is the best industry for Nevada. It can give us a 
healthy economic base while allowing us to more easily retain 
the quality of our environment—a quality for which we came 
here in the first place.” 

It was through League work in equal opportunity that Jean 
met Bernice Moten, now Human Relations Consultant for the 
Clark County School District. 

‘1 always dreamed of leaving the south, to go where there 
was justice.” Winning a Ford Fellowship to obtain her master’s 
in social science, she was unable to find an opening to teach 
high school until 1968, when she began at Orr Junior High. Rap 
sessions are a common occurrence at the Moten household 
among black and white students. ‘Sometimes they’re waiting for 
me when | get home.” It is of these sessions that she is most 
proud, ‘‘because they are a beginning.” 

Now involved in a number of community issues, Bernice is 
also active in equal rights and voter service projects with the Las 
Vegas League. “The point is to make the community knowledge- 
able so we can get about some of the changes that must be 
made in education.” 

Maxine Peterson, a past president of the Las Vegas League, 
met Jean Ford on the drive to create a Clark County Library. She 
has also been executive secretary of Young Audiences for five 
years, 

“Music and art are often the first things eliminated or cut 
back when money is short. But they are an important part of our 
lives.’ Under the leadership of women like Maxine, Young Au- 
diences has thrived in southern Nevada. Ninety-five per cent of 
the Clark County schools participate in the program, which 
brings small live ensembles into the classrooms, often the first 
live music the children experience. 

The mother of three, a deputy registrar and active in scout- 
ing, Maxine Peterson believes that ‘families are not short 
changed but enriched when women are involved outside the 
home.” 

These three Nevada women are typical of a number of women 
who care—and care deeply—about the future of Nevada. But 
simple concern, as they know, is not enough. Change takes 
action—and it is goal-oriented action, in their view, that will be 
the touchstone of the seventies. -MOLLIE GREGORY COX 
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The Industrial Outlook 


Jim Cashman, dr. 


Businessman, civic leader, sportsman, and pilot are all facets 
of this man’s profile, but more than that he is also a man of 
determination. 

All of these fit Jim Cashman, Jr. of Las Vegas, whose activities 
range from operating the widespread Cashman Enterprises to 
promoting industrial growth in southern Nevada, to serving on 
the Nevada State Planning Board, and the Governor’s Higher 
Education Committee, to hunting polar bear in the Arctic, to 
logging more than 4,000 hours flying time as a private pilot. 

In 1961 he, his wife and four children “escaped” to Lake 
Tahoe for some skiing during the holiday season. The second 
day out, he broke his leg and was hospitalized. 

While confined in the hospital in Reno, Jim was still “a man 
on the go.” Caterpillar Tractor Company’s representatives seized 
this opportunity to visit him to offer Cashman Equipment Com- 
pany the Caterpillar dealership for the entire state. Jim and his 
father discussed the matter by phone and Jim signed the con- 
tract from his hospital bed. 

It isn’t surprising that Jim, Jr. would turn to his father for 
advice in business matters, for it was from “Big Jim’’ Cashman 
that Jim, Jr. inherited much of his drive and energy—and busi- 
ness know-how—that have brought him recognition throughout 
the state. Jim, Jr.’s heritage has given him the foundation upon 
which he has built a strong business giving him the reputation as 
one of the foremost executives in Nevada. 

Jim’s father, “Big Jim,” was one of the earliest settlers of Las 
Vegas, coming to the southern Nevada ‘‘tent town” in 1904. He 
immediately realized the promise of the area and worked tire- 
lessly until his death in 1962. 

Jim, Jr. foresees a great potential for the entire state. He points 
out the accessibility in both northern and southern Nevada to 
large metropolitan markets which are conducive to attracting 
people and industry to the state. At the same time he recognizes 
that Nevada’s prime business is tourism and the entertainment 
industry which includes gaming. 

Jim is hopeful of diversification in the state’s economy, and 
says, We are continuing to encourage and attract certain selec- 
tive types of industry, non-monopolistic and non-polluting kinds 


of business which will result in a balance of our economy.” The 
state’s tax shelter advantages together with its freeport law offer 
definite incentives for industry, particularly warehousing, to lo- 
cate here.” 

Early retirements as well as greater longevity are causing 
people to seek out locations where life offers some of nature’s 
luxuries and southern Nevada’s warm climate lends itself to 
making it an ideal retirement and health resort. 

Northern Nevada, he says, is ‘just beginning to experience 
some of the things we have had in the South and | see a great 
future, too, for the North as well as the South. Firms such as Sea 
and Ski in Reno are the kind of business that recognize the 
advantages offered here. 

Jim’s interest in attracting industry to the state is evidenced by 
his position as a trustee of the Southern Nevada Industrial Foun- 
dation, a position to which he was elected in 1962. 

Jim heads up Cashman Enterprises, which consist of Cashman 
Cadillac, Inc., Cashman GMC Truck, Cashman Leasing Corp., 
and Cashman Equipment Co. of Las Vegas, Reno, and Elko, and 
the James Cashman Co. real estate holding company. 

It was actually as a toddler that Jim, Jr. was first introduced to 
the surroundings which were to provide his livelihood in later 
years. In 1910, Jim Cashman, Sr. had started an automobile busi- 
ness in Las Vegas. Jim, Jr., almost from his earliest youth often 
accompanied his famous father to work. It came as no surprise 
to anyone, then, when Jim, Jr. entered his father’s business when 
he was discharged from the Air Force in 1946. During the almost 
20 years before he assumed the presidency of Cashman Enter- 
prises, upon his father’s death, Jim, Jr. worked in every depart- 
ment of the auto agency. 

Who will take over when Jim retires? He has two sons and two 
nephews, all of whom he hopes will take an interest in the 
business. Jim’s eldest son already has a knowledge of the busi- 
ness, having worked in it during school vacations. Will he start 
out as a vice president after graduating next year? “No,” says 
Jim, “he’ll come up through the ranks the hard way, just as | did 
—just as ‘Big Jim” would have wanted it.” Jim, Jr. is a man of 
determination. -DEL WADE 
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Nevada’s growth in the 1970’s will be strongly related to the 
effectiveness of the education of its young people, the greatest 
resource in any state. 


New industry and business will open up and trained persons 
must fill the manpower demand. New social problems and un- 
resolved old ones will tax the ingenuity and brainpower of all. 
And new opportunities in recreation and leisure living, added to 
efforts to halt urban sprawl and develop the vast and yet-un- 
productive uninhabited areas, will need careful planning. 

All these prospects require a fine public school system to 
prepare our children for the challenge ahead. But higher educa- 
tion must expand to fill the bridge between teenager and pro- 
ductive citizen. 

One man who has a grasp on the direction higher education 
can and should go is Dr. Donald H. Baepler, vice-president for 
academic affairs at the University of Nevada, Las Vegas. 

An academecian in the true sense, he is as much at home 
building budgets, teaching class, planning degree programs, 
talking to students, directing faculty, raising funds or researching 
his real love—ornithology—as he did for a year in Guatemala to 
gain his doctorate. 

Coming to Las Vegas two years ago from Central Washington 
State College in Ellensburg, Wash., 38-year-old Baepler sees the 
most significant development in the coming decade as the com- 
munity college system. 

Nevada now has a fledgling institution at Elko, born from a 
dream of hardworking Elko residents who raised the first $50,000 
to get the school off the ground. Two years ago, the legislature 
designated the facility a community college, and provided the 
first state funds towards its operation a year later. 

Similar colleges are in the planning state for the Las Vegas and 
Reno areas, all under the administration of the University of 
Nevada Board of Regents, which sets policy for both Reno and 
Las Vegas campuses at the university level, and the newly-cre- 
ated Community College Division. 

Baepler stressed the community college will add a new dimen- 
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sion to higher education in Nevada. 

“These schools will provide an opportunity for adult educa- 
tion and the re-training of adults which has never been seen,” 
he said. ‘Neither the public school system nor the university has 
been able to do the first rate kind of job this kind of education 
requires.” 

“There will also be an opportunity for the many young people 
who can’t go to the university because of such factors as grades, 
financial problems and the lack of suitable programs at the uni- 
versity level.” 

“And finally, the community college can offer vocational 
training to produce employable people with needed skills that 
the university cannot provide.” 

The student who can’t make suitable grades now has a greater 
opportunity to attend college than ever before. He will continue 
to have that opportunity, he said. ‘‘But | feel we are becoming 
unbalanced in trying to make the university open to everyone. 
The community college will permit us to upgrade our university 
admissions slightly.” 

Baepler also forecasts the seventies as the decade of the emer- 
gence of the social sciences. “Other sciences will continue to be 
important and they will not. diminish, but | see the emphasis 
placed on dealing with ‘people problems.’ ” 

Particularly important, he said, will be environmental studies. 
“Environmental problems are people problems because they are 
a direct result of the way we live—our recreation habits and our 
standard of living.” 

University growth must not be stymied in any way, he said, 
because a well equipped, quality university is a tremendous as- 
set to the area in which it is located. Industry settles where a top 
university is located, one which can train their people and pro- 
vide other services. 

Donald Baepler is one of many in the academic community 
who predict a bright future for education in Nevada. With men 
and women like this providing the direction, the 1970’s will be 
greatly enhanced by our fine college and university system. 

—NEDRA JOYCE 
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On Franktown Road, the old wagon trail between Reno and 
Carson City which meanders, as all country thoroughfares once 
did, the contours of the Sierra Nevada foothills, there is a place 
called Washoe Pines. In conventional real estate terminology it 
would be described as a large country estate. But there is noth- 
ing conventional about Washoe Pines and hasn’t been since 
Will James, the cowboy author and artist, bunked down there 
to write and paint. After that came a dude ranch for the rich 
quartering in Nevada for a quick divorce. 

Now, it is even less conventional. As the home of Richard and 
Maya Miller and the location of Foresta Institute, Washoe Pines 
has become a cerebral conglomerate, a centrally directed col- 
lection not of corporate entites but of studies and actions 
related to the physical and political worlds. 

It has become an academy of the natural sciences for the 
young, a base for action on problems besetting the cities, a 
command post for campaigns against pollution and a strong 
point for defense of the world’s endangered species including 
mankind. 

Washoe Pines is a marriage of the sciences and the humani- 
ties, a uniting of the broad-ranging curiosity of the Renaissance 
with the harsh realities of modern legislative lobbying. 

Dr. Richard Miller, a professor of ichthyology from Long 
Beach State College in California, and Maya Miller, English lit- 
erature scholar and a housewife active in the League of Women 
Voters, bought Washoe Pines ten years ago and set up Foresta 
Institute. They built a combination laboratory, lecture hall and 
indoor-outdoor classroom, and collected an impressive scien- 
tific library. From this center is conducted a Summer Science 
Training Program for the cream of the country’s high school 
science students. 

They also operate a summer camp for children, many of 
whom come out of the ghettos of the East and South for their 
first experience in the mountains and desert, perhaps for their 
first breath of fresh air and their first intimate introduction to 
nature. Both programs have stimulated scientific talent and 
interest in scientific careers. 

Out of Washoe Pines go many lines of communication and 
action—sponsorship of Antarctic marine studies, programs to 
save the vicufa of Peru and the pupfish of the Nevada desert 
hot springs, excavation of the Triassic Ichthyosaurs, campaigns 
to protect Lake Tahoe from pollution, ecology studies in Tierra 
del Fuego and reptile and plant research in the Colorado moun- 
tains. 

Maya Miller, while raising two children, several dogs and a 
South American otter, has become one of the most effective 
spokesmen in the state against pollution of the environment by 
man and the pollution of people by urban slums and ghetto 
schools. Mrs. Miller is a past president of the Nevada League of 
Women Voters, and currently is a board member of the national 
organization and chairman of its Human Resources Committee. 

Dr. Miller’s associations range from a Nevada Soil Conserva- 
tion District to Natural Conservancy, which obtains money to 
buy unusual natural and wildlife areas to preserve them, to the 
International Union for the Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources, of which he is a member of the permanent Com- 
mission on Education. 





Conservation 


The Millers were conservationists and environmental protec- 
tionists many years before the issue became politically popular. 
And the passage of time only increases their concern and 
strengthens their effective work of saving the ecology from the 
heavy hand of blind development. 


A few years ago the problems of our environment were dis- 
cussed in hushed voices in Clark County. The people who wor- 
ried about air and water pollution were called ‘deep breathers.” 
The people who first began sounding the alarm were considered 
obstructionists in some quarters. 

They were, after all, injecting sour notes into the almost lyric 
flackery which described southern Nevada as the place to live 
.. . the place to come to get away from the smog and over- 
crowding in California. 

It required remarkably clear vision and considerable courage 
to talk about threats to this desert paradise when nearly every- 
one believed things would never change. 

Nevertheless, a small band of ‘deep breathers’’ possessed that 
kind of vision. One of them was Bill Vincent, editor of the 
Nevadan, the Review-Journal Sunday supplement. 

Vincent not only saw what was beginning to happen here 
but he wrote about it. In his weekly publication he addressed 
himself to the hunters, the hikers, the fishermen—everyone in 
southern Nevada who loved the desert, the mountains and the 
water. 

He became the John the Baptist of conservation in Clark 
County. His low-tone, factual articles on our environment told 
of the threat which industry, automobiles and people posed to 
the clean air we prize so highly. He wrote of the investigation 
of sewage and waste in Lake Mead. He discussed the plight of 
some of the animals in this area. 

Vincent’s almost weekly treatment of the problem amounted 
to a persistent and effective crusade against those people and 
institutions which are wasting Our resources. 

As any discerning reader can observe, Vincent's efforts in be- 
half of conservation are a labor of love. More than a decade ago 
he brought an understanding and feeling for the worth of 
nature to Nevada. He learned it in the mountains of Colorado 
as a child and on the Olympic Peninsula in Washington where 
he owns a farm. 

Bill Vincent is familiar with Nevada. As editor of the Nevadan, 
he has traveled the state, climbing its mountains, fishing its 
streams and discovering the mysteries of its plant and animal life. 

When he first recognized the threat to some of these re- 
sources he began to write about it. Responsible people in south- 
ern Nevada recognized his worth as a journalist and a fighter for 
the cause of conservation and he was elected president of the 
Open Spaces Council. 

At the present time the little band of ‘deep breathers’’ has 
become an army of concerned citizens. Now politicians and 
public officials find profit in the cause. 

But Vincent continues to write about conservation in the 
same way he did ten years ago; not because it is popular but 
because he truly believes in every man’s right to clean air, clean 
water and a landscape which has not been ravaged by com- 
merce or carelessness.—JIM LEAVY 
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Running a Public Utility 


Neil Plath, Richard G. Campbell, Merle H. Atcheson, Joe L. Gremban 


Ask Neil Plath about his philosophy of management and he 
settles on two subjects—sharing responsibility and communi- 
cating. 

The phenomenal growth of Sierra Pacific Power Co. during his 


five years as its chief executive is proof his method works. - 


Further proof came in 1969 in the form of two awards. The 
American Institute of Management chose the Reno-based utility 
for its Award for Excellent Management and Electric Light And 
Power, an industry magazine, picked the company for its first 
award for Achievement in the Climate of Excellence. 

‘ The magazine commented that Sierra Pacific is “a virtual 
pigmy compared to the giants of the electric utility industry. But 
as in the Biblical story of David and Goliath, the company again 
proves that the right aim, not size, is important.” 

Sierra Pacific is 70 years old. The firm started with one tiny 
hydro-electric plant on the Truckee River near what is now 
Reno’s Idlewild Park. It now supplies electric power over almost 
40,000 square miles of Nevada plus much of the east slope of the 
Sierra Nevada in California, including the entire Lake Tahoe 
Basin. It also serves the Reno-Sparks metropolitan area with 
natural gas and water. 

Plans for expansion continue—not just to keep pace with the 
growth of the present service area, but to extend that area. 

Internal communication is paramount at Sierra Pacific. ‘I like 
a lot of communication,” says Plath who, at sixty, is president 
and chairman of the board. ‘I’m not a guy who sits back of his 
desk, untouchable.” 

He holds a staff meeting every Tuesday morning when he is in 
Reno, a meeting of people through third line management. 
Everyone is encouraged to speak up, trade ideas, ask for help on 
problems. The man who has a mind to isolate himself and build 
a departmental empire will find no encouragement for such 
plans. 

But, apart from formal management meetings, there are many 
times when a vice president or two, a department head and a 
secretary get together to share thoughts over coffee. Ideas zip 
back and forth like the electricity the company produces for its 
customers. 

As for delegating responsibility, Plath recalls ‘it’s the way | 
came up myself.” 

A University of Nevada graduate in electrical engineering, he 
joined the company in 1936. Apart from Army service in World 
War II and several years with Stone and Webster of New York, 
he has been with the utility ever since. He spent over five years 
as vice president in charge of operations before assuming the 
presidency. 


“I’m a guy who lets my staff have a lot of free rein in their 
various areas of responsibility. You develop managerial talent by 
this route. 

“We set a policy and from there the district manager, for in- 
stance at South Tahoe, runs the power company there. | can’t be 
holding his hand.” 

Of the company’s vice presidents, some are nearing retire- 
ment, some are young. Merle H. Atcheson joined the company 
in 1935 when he received his electrical engineering degree from 
the University of Nevada. He is senior vice president and Plath’s 
junior by two years. Of him Plath says, ““Atch is my staunchest 
leaning post.” 

The youngest are Joe L. Gremban who is also secretary and 
assistant treasurer, and Richard G. Campbell, vice president, 
general counsel and director of area development. He is 43. 

Area development includes supervising of Lands of Sierra, the 
company’s wholly-owned subsidiary for acquisition and devel- 
opment of real estate. “We're proud of our advanced activity in 
bringing light, clean industry to this part of the state through this 
operation,” he says. 

Gremban is the money man and, as his boss states, “he’s 
running it well.” At 49 he has been with Sierra Pacific eight years 
and, previously, was with Central Illinois Electric and Gas Co. 
for 13 years as special accountant. 

When Plath considers the young men who are coming up in 
the company he smiles and notes, “I’ve got three or four of them 
who are clawing the ladder as well as each other.’’ 

Surrounding most of Nevada are more than a score of large 
and small power companies with interconnected distribution 
networks. Sierra Pacific has a tie with Pacific Gas and Electric of 
Northern California. But, there’s no connection across the state 
to the east. There will be. 

Plath and Atcheson, with their juniors, recently completed 
agreements in eastern Nevada and Utah to put the system into 
effect. It will allow more flexible operation, greater economy, 
more room for expansion through purchase and sale of surplus 
power. 

Nevada’s public utilities, the major ones in particular, have 
entered the 1970’s facing heavy growth demands. Nevada Power 
with companies in Clark and Elko counties, Southwest Gas, 
Nevada Bell in the north and Central Telephone in the south all 
have their own problems and different ways of meeting them. 

Sierra Pacific’s Neil Plath tells his people, ‘Share responsibility 
and ideas.” The company, in terms of total operation, is prob- 
ably as big now as any utility in the state, and getting bigger. The 
system works.—_JOE MIDMORE 
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William Harrah 


Nevada gaming is flourishing. No one denies that. The bets 
continue to pour in. So do the investors. 

For years the average casino was owned by one man, one 
family, or by a partnership in which you could usually count the 
members on one hand. 

Las Vegas, almost from the beginning of its famed strip com- 
plex, has talked of “points,’” percentages of ownership held 
among diversities of people, combinations which might include 
gamblers, entertainers, dentists from Omaha. 

Recently the trend has been to true corporate ownership, and 
to Howard Hughes. But there are still individual operators who 
have built their gambling fortunes from the ground up, remain 
active and stand proudly before their neighbors. 

Bill Harrah is one of these. He moved to Reno in 1937, having 
been in and out of the gambling business in Southern California 
with a circle game—something like 21. His first Nevada venture 
was modest, a bingo game. He was 26 years old. 

Today, after 33 years, Harrah has huge casinos at Reno and 
Lake Tahoe, a 24-story hotel in Reno and showrooms which 
bring top entertainers to both locations. And then there is his 
collection of fully restored vintage, antique and classic auto- 
mobiles plus some airplanes, boats and motorcycles—the largest 
collection of its type in the world. 

The years since 1937 have been very busy and very successful 
for William Fisk Harrah. Those he gathered around him along 
the way found he was flexible about goal priorities but firm 
about methods. 
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“We were going to build a Lake Tahoe hotel first but the 
plans got too big for us. While we were thinking about that the 
property for the Reno hotel became available so we moved to 
get that built,’”” he says. 

Now, again, the hotel at South Lake Tahoe is in the planning 
stages and financing is being arranged. “It’s not too far away,” 
Harrah states. 

Next there will be an expansion of the Reno hotel, a second 
tower to the south, and then an extension of the Lake Tahoe 
hotel, the one which hasn’t been built yet. A new home for the 
automobile collection is also being planned. 

Harrah is chairman of the board of his vast operation. Bob 
Ring, vice chairman, has been with the founder ever since those 
early days in Venice, California. The president is M. F. (Shep) 
Sheppard, 53 years old, who joined the organization in 1946. He 
has served in the cashier’s department, as office manager, con- 
troller and assistant to the president. He was vice president for 
community affairs before assuming the top administrative post. 
Directly under Sheppard there are five vice presidents and the 
secretary-treasurer. 

Bill Harrah doesn’t foresee absolute retirement for himself. He 
does, as he puts it, ‘try to discipline myself” to take less of the 
responsibility. 

Sheppard agrees that in the increasingly complex business 
structure the responsibility must be passed around. “You have to 
give those under you a chance to show what they can do. | can 
think of several who might replace me when that time comes. 








PACEMAKERS 
Resort Operators 


Harvey A. Gross 
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That’s an important part of my job, to keep them coming up.” 

The plans are big for the 1970’s at Harrah’s but, as Bill Harrah 
views it, the quality must not suffer. So when you mention re- 
tirement he smiles. ‘I keep a finger in pretty well because of 
these standards, ways of doing things that nobody else has. 
They’ve made us what we are.” 

Bill Harrah moved to Nevada because he liked gambling. 

Harvey A. Gross made the move for a totally different reason. 
He fell in love with Lake Tahoe. 

After twenty years as a butcher and wholesale meat dealer in 
Sacramento, Gross and his wife Llewellyn staked everything they 
had in a piece of property on U.S. 50 next to the California state- 
line. They started a service station and restaurant—one gas pump 
and meals prepared by Mrs. Gross in their house nearby. 

That was 1944. By 1946 there were six slot machines. By 1950 
the business had become the Wagon Wheel Saloon and Gam- 
bling Hall, open day and night every day of the year. But it was 
a relatively modest operation. One man was night casino super- 
visor, bartender, gas station attendant and cashier. 

In 1944: One gas pump and literally home-cooked meals. 

In 1963: Harvey’s Resort Hotel—eleven stories, two hundred 
rooms, five restaurants, one of the world’s largest casinos under 
one roof and more than 2,100 employees at the peak of the 
summer. And no gas pump. 

William B. Ledbetter, vice president and general manager, says 
the secret can be summed up in one word: service. “If you need 
two people to do a good job then put three on.” Gross adds, 
‘It’s better to drop one per cent more on the food margin if it 
takes that to deliver the best.” 

Harvey Gross says he will not retire. The future offers too 
much for that. “We have grown with this area and we will con- 
tinue to grow with this area,” he says. 

Ledbetter, his second-in-command and also his son-in-law, 
predicts that both the physical plant and the business will con- 
tinue to expand. This means continued effort to deliver that all- 


important service_JOE MIDMORE i 
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HARVEY'S RESORT HOTEL 
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34 Who was this early Nevadan buried in Candalaria’s old cemetery? This is all we know. 
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Much of Nevada’s history is stored 
in her ghost towns, one reason they 
are regarded with such warm respect 
by the people of the state as well as 
alUlate lkexe (ey m AIT] COLEMY a alen fe), cen Icelelare) 
our back roads every year. 


TOUR OF THE 
V 


Strolling through empty streets, 
past ruined buildings and deserted 
mining structures, one easily realizes 
how hard those pioneer families had 
to work to survive. Literally they built 
those towns, their mines — and the 


state — with picks and shovels. 

Not much remains in places like 
Candalaria (pictured here) but the 
remnants are precious. May we save 
them for ourselves and our visitors. 


Ruins such as these provide priceless hints about the past. Weathered posts at Candalaria. 35 
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Where do you find a facade such as this? Manhattan’s first post office dates from 1905. 
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Scene in Searchlight. 





End of an era. What dreams went with this ancient old car at Nelson in Clark County? 

















They stayed at the plush new Interna- 
tional Hotel, had lunch at the Dunes 
after which they admired the view 
from the top. 
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DESTINATION USA 


FOREIGN VISITORS ARE FLOCKING 
TO THE USA-AND TO NEVADA 


Pablo Lopez, his wife Alma and sons Jose and Rodrigo flew in 
from Mexico City this spring. 

They landed in Las Vegas, rented a car and had a ball seeing 
the town. Several days later they flew to Reno and did the same 
thing. 

Pablo and his family, like thousands of others from every- 
where, were touring in the one country in the world they most 
wanted to visit—the United States of America. 

According to the US Travel Service (which operates dozens 
of information centers abroad) this country is the world’s num- 
ber-one tourist attraction. And of all the places in this country 
they most wish to see, Nevada ranks way up on the list. In fact, 
after the Grand Canyon and Disneyland, Nevada is their main 
target in the West. 

A simple message. One that should bring good cheer to any 
of us in any way involved in the tourist business. 


BOB HOOPER 
LAS VEGAS NEWS BUREAU 





The Circus Circus on the Strip was a And clowns and aerial acts as well! 
must. The huge casino provides What a thrill to shake hands with a 
games the children loved, and a clown, this fellow standing about 
merry-go-round of course. twelve feet high. 











BY RANDY PARKER 


BOB HOOPER 
LAS VEGAS NEWS BUREAU 





Top—They had a chance to meet and chat with a VIP, They took turns playing one of the many games at the 


Nevada’s Lt. Governor Ed Fike. Mamma and papa were Circus Circus. This one involved shooting at targets from 
as eager to ride the merry-go-round as the kids. water guns. 
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BOB HOOPER 
LAS VEGAS NEWS BUREAU 





























They relished seeing Hoover Dam and Lake Mead. Then, Top center—Mrs. Denton welcomed the Lopez clan. Top 
introduced by a mutual friend, they dropped by to visit right—the children explored the Denton living room while 
the Ralph Denton family in Boulder City. their parents (lower right) tried coffee and cake. 
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JIM REINHELLER 





Then on to northern Nevada. The boys considered the 
Ponderosa Ranch a highlight of their trip. They ambled 
through Virginia City looking for ghosts. No ghosts. 


A late spring storm left a light cover of snow around Lake 
Tahoe. This, especially for the children, was a rare and 


interesting sight. 
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| As they had done in Las Vegas, they rented a car in Reno, 
| then drove to Harvey’s Resort Hotel to have dinner and 
spend the night at Lake Tahoe. 
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JIM REINHELLER 
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Next day back to Reno, (top center) they went shopping 
and had lunch. Then reluctantly to the airport (lower right) 
and a plane back to Mexico City. ea 








The Luckiest Numbers in Nevada! 


Each number pays off in luxurious, air conditioned 


driving comfort. 








LAS VEGAS RENO TAHOE SOUTH SHORE 
McCarran Field (24 hrs.) Municipal Airport Sahara Tahoe Hotel Lobby 
736-6565 786-0400 583-2440 

on the strip — Ponderosa Hotel and Casino Tahoe Valley Airport 
El Morrocco Hotel 786-0400 583-2440 
Habe TAHOE NORTH SHORE 

able King’s Castle 
Shr AVIS Ba 
734-6785 Olympic Village 
3 D4 hile (Squaw Valley) 
nternational Hote BS GE eee 583-5665 
732-5111 All Major Credit Cards 


Free delivery to hotels and terminals. Selection of fine automobiles... 
features PLYMOUTH. World Wide Reservation Service. 


Directed by Nevada Businessmen... 


CHAS. LEE HORSEY, JR. ROBERT BANKS 
President, Director Vice Pres., Director 


BENEDICT J. DASHER ALBERT SOLARI CLARK J. GUILD, JR. 
Secretary, Director i Director 


WEGIVE For New 


Accounts 

3 and 
Wf Additional 
eae Deposits 


Central Switch- 
board: 323-8637 


SAVINGS = porszeeer 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION to Serve You: 


200 So. Virginia St., Reno * 1585 So. Virginia St., Reno 
5th & Keystone Ave., Reno * 2630 Oddie Blvd., Sparks 





CHAS. LEE HORSEY II! 
Director 


HOME PAYS MORE! 


4% 


1-Year Term Accounts 
<\\ with $1,000 balance 


544 3-Month 


Certificate Accounts 
with any balance 


19 Vo % 


$100,000 Balance 
1-Year Term plus 
adjusted rates for 

shorter terms 


2-Year Term Accounts 
with $5,000 balance 


. and can provide a plan to enhance your sav- 
ings budget. Contact the courteous Investment 
Counselors and discover how you can take advan- 
tage of these new higher earning rates — it will 
pay! Current annual rate passbook accounts con- 
tinue at 5% compounded daily, paid quarterly... 
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‘‘Results are our Business” 









420 E. Sahara 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89105 
(702) 735-1195 
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WILL IT SURVIVE? 
continued from page 16 


It is a fact that disturbs many resi- 
dents. In its own way, the issue of 
legalized gambling can be as explo- 
sive as the issue of nuclear energy and 
underground testing. In a day when 
the emphasis may swing to quality 
rather than quantity in life, it is bound 
to become a greater issue. 

For most outsiders (including, oddly 
enough, even those who come to 
gamble) express shocked indignation 
over such a thing being allowed. They 
cry out that gambling is intrinsically 
evil because it brazenly appeals to 
man’s baser instincts, thus tending to 
break down his whole system of 
moral values. And although they have 
no knowledge or facts to back them 
up, they state flatly that in some mys- 
terious way they know that Nevada’s 
gaming industry must be a refuge for 
organized crime. 

What frustrates Nevadans who try 
to defend their legalized gambling is 
that the views of their critics ignore 
completely the legalized gambling 
that exists elsewhere. Nevada ranks 
sixth in the nation among states which 
have some form of legal gambling. Its 
tax revenue in the 1968-69 year stood 
at $33-million. New York was Num- 
ber One with nearly five times that 
amount—more than $140-million. It 
was followed by California ($50-mil- 
lion); Florida (more than $40-million) ; 
Illinois (more than $35-million); and 
New Jersey (about $34-million). Most 
of this revenue came from horse- 
racing. The average Nevadan fails to 
see any moral distinction between 
betting on horses and betting on the 
turn of a card or the roll of dice. 

None of this means that all Ne- 
vadans approve of legalized gambling 
—here or elsewhere — or that they 
don’t share some of the uneasiness of 
outsiders on all counts. They are es- 
pecially concerned about keeping 
gambling honest. If we must have it, 
they want to make sure that (1) the 
customer won’t be cheated; and (2) 
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BEAUTIFUL 
LAKE TAHOE 


and Palm Springs 
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NEVADA 


INCLINE VILLAGE, NEVADA 
956 Lakeshore Blvd., (702) 831-0752 


PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 


1775 E. Palm Canyon Dr., Suite 8-A 
Smoke Tree Village, (714) 327-7868 
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You’ve seen 
them on TV! 


WIRE WHISKS 


The handiest gadget around the kitchen since the 
housewife was invented. Use for mixing, beating, 
scrambling or whipping. In three handy sizes that 
will handle anything—6”, 8” and 10”. Incidentally, 
they're dandy for mixing paint, so why not get a set 
for your husband, too? 

WIRE WHISKS — Set of 3 — $1.49 


AMERICAN MADE FOR OVER A CENTURY! 


HARD-TO-GET . 3 TINED FORK 
This is the hard-to-get old fashioned fork that your 
mother and grandmother always used for bacon, 
ham, testing potatoes to see if they were done, turn- 
ing pot roasts, and all those other chores that only 
a three-tined fork can do so well. This is exception- 
ally well made with stainless steel tines and fine 
hardwood handle which will last for years and years, 
so that some day your grandchildren may be using 
your very own fork. 8” long. 
THREE TINED FORK — $1.98 


Send 25¢ for postage on each item or 
visit our country stores, open every 
day. Send 15¢ for catalog of old- 
fashioned items. 


BROTHER JONATHAN 


VIRGINIA CITY, NEVADA 
STURBRIDGE, MASS. 
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— Looking for a new plant site in Nevada? 
Send for this free folder now. 
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Shows where prime 
sites are available! 


Folders on other areas served 
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e CATERPILLAR e ATHEY e PIONEER 


Engines, industrial and truck; Log skidders; rear, bottom and Crushers; vibrating screens, 
% feeders; belt conveyors; asphalt 


ors; ‘dozers; rippers; load- side dump hauling units, 20 cu. plants: agohalerpaveres mines 
d wheel; scrapers; yd. to 55 cu. yd. struck capacity. equipment; cement plant equip- 
ment. 
TTS © WARNER & SWASEY 
bI Hh 15 ton to 45 ton HT cranes; 
we BOERS ES EUGUEE Hopto and Gradall backhoes 


Caterpillar and Cat 
are registered trade- 
marks of Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. Tow- 
motor is a registered 
trademark of Tow- 









¢ TOWMOTOR j 
LPG or standard gas powered 
















motor Corporation, a - 
subsidiary of Cater: lift trucks . . . 2,000 Ib. to plants and feeding = with 2 cu. ft. to 2 cu. yd. struck 
», 60,000 Ib. equipment: capacity buckets. 






Reno 
600 Glendale Rd. 
ph, 358-5111 










Las Vegas 
1132 W. Bonanza Rd. 
ph. 382-8891 









| helping Nevada grow, 
growing with Nevada! 





The Best 
HeréZ V\ENaekee 


lamclacem-A\colelare 
aizacey 


RENO: Ist & Center Sts. 329-4157; Airport 329-1341; Trucks 385 Kietzke Lane 329-1328. LAKE TAHOE: Stateline - Harrah's South Lodge 
KI 4-7191; Incline Village - Phillips 66 831-0292. CARSON CITY: Travelodge 882-1065. 
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"SO ARE WE! 


PIONEER ° 
CITIZENS 
_ BANE 


OF NEVADA 


AIRCO VIKINGS 


ADVANCED METAL CONVER- 
SION PLANT invites the chal- 
lenges of gas-turbine and space 
age requirements in high-tem- 
perature high-stress metallurgy. 


& 


Member 
FDIC 
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the risk will be too great for under- 
world figures to try to take a cut of the 
action. Neither is easy to achieve, be- 
cause the inventory is one extremely 
hard to keep track of: It’s all cash. 
That is why the system developed 
for controlling gambling operations 
in the state has been subjected to 
constant and intensive revision and 
change. For regardless of any moral or 
philosophical views, gambling must 
be recognized as the key element in 
the whole context of Nevada’s econ- 
omy, its outlook, its political philoso- 
phy—and, most of all, its future. 


If the environment becomes the 
most pressing long-range challenge 
to Nevada in the seventies, gambling 
control seems as certain to present 
the most pressing immediate chal- 
lenge. A major change in the whole 
direction and theory of gambling con- 
trol in the past few years has raised a 
whole new series of questions about 
how control can best be exercised. 

That new approach has been to al- 
low the entry of public corporations, 
whose main business is outside Ne- 
vada and has no gaming background, 
into the state as casino owners and 
operators. The result of that move has 
been to bring about a sharp division 
of opinion as to its wisdom. 

It may be puzzling to an outsider 
to learn that there should be any con- 
cern about distinguished and respec- 
ted national corporations coming into 
a picture which has been so consist- 
ently described as being tainted by 
undesirables. Those who favor the 
idea do so exactly because they be- 
lieve it will do more to help improve 
Nevada’s image than anything else. 

Yet a growing body of critics here 
regard the advent of corporate own- 
ership as what one top observer of 
the Nevada scene calls ‘a disaster.” 
Behind this grim view lies a fear that 
corporate ownership represents such 
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a basic change in the original concept 
of the state’s rigid attitude toward 
gambling that it could be impossible 
to keep out undesirable elements. 

The reasoning is this: 

The control system which was care- 
fully designed and honed to a sharp 
and effective edge during the past 
fifteen years was based on the prem- 
ise that gambling is not a right, but 
a privilege. That privilege was granted 
by the state, and it could arbitrarily be 
revoked by the state. Only through 
such an autocratic system would the 
state be able to keep to a minimum 
the hoodlum element. 

A key mechanism for weeding out 
those suspected of underworld con- 
nections, however remote, was to re- 
quire every person who wanted to 
make any investment in any gaming 
operation to undergo a thorough in- 
vestigation. This covered not only his 
personal background, with a special 
eye to his associates, but included a 
deep probe into his financial standing 
—with special emphasis on the source 
of the money he wanted to invest. If 
approved after this scrutiny (for 
which, incidentally, he had to pay the 
costs), the applicant’s name would go 
on the license. 

Obviously this procedure cannot 
be followed by gaming authorities 
dealing with a public corporation, 
since, under that rule, each of its 
thousand, or tens of thousands, of 
stockholders would have to be inves- 
tigated, placed on the license if ap- 
proved. Or, if undesirables were 
found among them, they would either 
be required to sell their stock or the 
corporation could not be licensed. In 
other words, the old system of tight 
scrutiny of every investor simply 
would not work. And those who ob- 
ject to the advent of corporate gam- 
ing thus conclude that it opens the 
doors for “undesirables’’ who are 
stockholders to get into gaming, hid- 
den and unnoticed among the huge 


number of other stockholders. 
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But corporate gaming has become 
a fact of life. Robbins Cahill, now 
executive secretary of the Nevada Re- 
sort Association, a trade association 
composed of the Strip hotels in Las 
Vegas, probably has a broader-based 
view of gaming control than anyone 
in the state. He was one of the first 
chairmen of the Gaming Control 
Board, which was established as the 
enforcement and investigative arm of 
the state’s control system. 

Cahill says flatly that ‘these days 
these big casinos can no longer oper- 
ate without a corporate setup. It is a 
trend of the times. Corporations are 
a national fact of life in America be- 
cause in all fields there are no alterna- 
tives to health—or even survival. 
That’s why the Los Angeles Times 
merges with another paper across the 
continent. And here, costs have be- 
come so prohibitive that the individ- 
ual who can afford to take on a casino 
alone is becoming very rare indeed.” 

But what about the threat of under- 
world influences? 

“I think that’s nonsense. No gang- 
ster is about to get into corporate 
gaming. They just don’t operate that 
way. Actually, now, through corpo- 
rate gaming, we have to deal.with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
That’s a real plus when it comes to 
proving legitimacy. | think the danger 
is greater if you have a group of only 
fifty or a hundred partners. As for 
our image, we know that the other 
forty-nine states don’t like us because 
of gambling. They will always find 
something to blast us about — if it’s 
not hoods it’s skimming.” 


And then there is Howard Hughes. 

To many Nevadans this name may 
hold the answer to the economy of 
the state in the seventies more than 
anything else. The idea makes some 
of them uneasy, others elated. The 
doubters visualize Howard Hughes as 
a shadow rather than as a man, as a 
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myth rather than a mogul. In a state 
characterized by people accustomed 
to dealing with one another directly, 
the presence of an unseen power— 
even one laden with money in a so- 
ciety whose commodity is money—is 
unnerving. One prominent Las Vegas 
lawyer put it this way: ‘You get the 
feeling we are the biggest co-owned 
state in America.” 

Although Hughes now owns and 
Operates seven casinos in the state, 
making him the biggest of Nevada 
gamblers, those who oppose his ex- 
pansion say he has simply traded his 
money for someone else’s by buying 
them just as he has bought other land. 
The fear is that he will not invest new 
money, or bring in new industries or 
ventures. Especially in Las Vegas, the 
feeling is that this new money is 
needed to give the area confidence. 

Not all agree that Hughes’ moves 
have been so vague or so lacking in 
direction. This is especially true of the 
state administration, which has had 
more contact with the Hughes opera- 
tion than most private business con- 
cerns which may sense the uneasiness. 
And the advent of Hughes into the 
northern part of the state through his 
purchase of Harolds Club is regarded 
as another concrete step. Especially if 
Hughes should build a hotel to go 
along with Harolds Club—a hope 
shared especially in the North—Reno 
stands to begin a new boom. 


Despite questions about either 
Howard Hughes or corporate gaming, 
top state officials and leading citizens 
are almost unanimous in their opti- 
mism regarding tourism’s — and gam- 
ing’s—effect on Nevada’s economy in 
the seventies. One expert reported to 
the Governor’s Manpower & Econom- 
ic Development Conference held at 
Lake Tahoe last year that he foresees 
‘the greatest era of expansion in tour- 
ism and recreation in the history of 
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BY WILLIAM F. ENGEL 


DESTINATION NEVADA 


THE STORY OF THE ROADS THAT WILL 
SERVE US IN THE SEVENTIES 


Millions of visitors travel through Ne- 
vada each year to enjoy its remarkable 
scenery, its Outstanding entertainment, 
and its exceptionally broad range of 
leisure-time activities. Whether it is the 
glittering attraction of a resort hotel or 
the quiet solitude of a trout stream, the 
State has something to offer everyone, 
and the ease and safety of a modern 
highway to get him there. 

Nevada's transportation system has 
proved attractive to both tourism and in- 
dustry. It has played a major role in the 
growth and development of Nevada, and 
as the state continues its expansion into 
the 1970’s, highways will become more 
important than ever. It is predicted that 
the 2.4 billion vehicle miles currently re- 
corded on the state’s roadways wilb in- 
crease to 4 billion in 1975 and 7.3 biltfon 
vehicle miles in 1990. 

Nevada's history can be traced through 
the development of her roads. More than 
a hundred years ago, trails made by 
trappers and explorers formed the be- 
ginning of the territory’s first “road sys- 
tem,” 
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The lure of mineral wealth and land to 
settle brought the onrush of emigrants 
across the state in the late 1840’s and 
1850's. Wagon wheels and cattle tracks 
put down well-marked paths that 
spanned the Basin. Travel was necessarily 
slow and hazardous and an average of 
ten miles per day was considered good 
time during the pioneer era. 

As the emigrants settled to work the 
mines and till the fields in Nevada, crude 
roads were laid out to link the settle- 
ments and mining camps. In dry weather 
they might be a foot deep in dust, and in 
wet weather even deeper in mud, with 
the ruts and rocks threatening to rip 
apart the wagons using them. 

When traffic demanded, a few enter- 
prising settlers built bridges and toll 
roads, paying for the cost for construc- 
tion and upkeep through toll fees. 

Less than a century ago, some of the 
state’s more populous communities be- 
gan, as best they could, to build and 
maintain local streets and roads. How- 
ever, with the development of the auto- 
mobile, the local government could not 





provide adequate facilities for the in- 
creasing traffic. To help meet this prob- 
lem, Nevada initiated a limited highway 
program in 1911; then in 1917, taking 
advantage of federal funds now available, 
established a highway department. 

In those days, federal assistance for 
construction could be obtained only for 
those roads that were used to carry the 
mail. This requirement placed a tremen- 
dous limitation on plans for highway im- 
provement since only 250 miles of the 
then established state system of 1,450 
miles were used as “post-roads.”” Further 
restrictions were placed on the state by 
limiting the cost per mile for construction 


By 1935 when the above photo was taken in 
Elko County, gravel roads were being replaced 
by oil and asphalt. Members of this early lo- 
cation party are Glen Brown, Bill Stapp, Ernie 
Beemer, C. L. Brown, Fred Baumbach, R. E. 
Eldredge, Doyle Hendricks, and Hector 
Puccinnelli. Opposite top—The old Muddy 
River bridge at Glendale east of Las Vegas. 
The new bridge (in color) crosses at the same 
spot. Opposite—Old and new, the Las Vegas— 
Mercury highway, US 95, twenty miles north 
of the city. 
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State Route 3 near Wellington. Today’s high- 
way is still no freeway but it’s a fast road, 
smooth and well maintained. The view is to 
the east of US 395 enroute to Smith and 
Mason Valleys. 


to a maximum of $10,000, of which the 
federal share could be no greater than 
fifty per cent. 

Despite these obstacles, the new-born 
department proceeded with surveys and 
plans for its first twenty highway proj- 
ects. Some $1,000,000 in federal funds 
had been allocated to Nevada for its first 
four years of construction activity, of 
which ninety per cent had to be spent on 
“roads over which the United States 
mails now are or may hereafter be trans- 
ported’’ and ten per cent on ‘roads 
wholly or partly within national forest 
boundaries,” to quote the federal regula- 
tions. The amount provided seems some- 
what unbelievable when compared to 
the $32,000,000 in federal-aid now re- 
ceived annually. It is no wonder that a 
fifteen-foot wide gravel road in those 
days was considered luxurious. 

A unique aspect of those first years of 
highway activity was the direction taken 
by the department in its fledgling pro- 
gram. During the first eighteen months 
following establishment of the agency, 
no contracts were awarded as location 
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and design work had to be completed 
before construction could begin. How- 
ever, the first jobs let to bid were not for 
roadway improvement, but for bridges 
on the Humboldt and Carson rivers, and 
the Truckee-Carson irrigation canal. 

Illustrating the concept of road-build- 
ing at that time are some excerpts from 
the first report of the Nevada Highway 
Commission in 1919: 

“Although in some instances we have 
provided for a single-track (one way) sur- 
face, the grading has been planned for a 
double-track road. There are many places 
in the state where a single-track surface 
on a double-track roadbed will answer 
all the requirements of the present and 
probably for several years to come... . 
There are in this state many miles of 
road, which if straightened and properly 
drained, would be all that could be de- 
sired.” 

By today’s standards, this means of 
roadbuilding was strictly a hit-and-miss 
affair. A colorful account of a typical 
situation was described in the depart- 
ment’s 1920 report: 

“The territory between Las Vegas and 
Beatty consists, for almost the entire dis- 
tance between those points, of an unin- 
habited desert region, and to one 
unacquainted with its peculiar condi- 





tions, very dangerous... .”” 

‘The grade, as left by the railroad com- 
pany, presented a discouraging appear- 
ance in that practically all of the ties 
were left in place and but little mainte- 
nance work had been done upon it dur- 
ing the last few years by the railroad 
company.” 

“During the winter of 1919-20 consid- 
erable work was done on the entire 
grade from Las Vegas to Beatty, which 
accomplished the removal of all the ties, 
the reconstruction of all the bridges 
which had been left by the railroad com- 
pany, and the building of other bridges 
where they had been torn out. The work 
done to date on the grade gives probably 
the best 110 consecutive miles of good 
road in the state, even in its present 





Vintage World War II, this odd-ball truck car- 
ried a magnetic gadget, proudly manufactured 
by highway maintenance men, to pick up 


nails along the road. 




















Above—Route US 395 south of Reno, at the 
junction of Huffaker Lane (to the right). Note 
in this old photo taken in the early thirties, 
the V & T tracks to the left which were still 
in use. Below—Then and now, the highway 
at Steamboat Springs south of Reno. 


























condition.” 

Adding to the woes of those first few 
years was a strong and well-voiced dis- 
agreement over road widths with the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads, then a 
part of the Department of Agriculture. 
The state contended that the maximum 
width for a gravel-surfaced rural road 
should be nine or ten feet and that 
graded roads be no more than fifteen 
feet wide. 

Long, involved, and sometimes very 
blunt letters justifying this point of view 
were sent the federal agency, pointing 
out the necessity to watch finances very 
carefully and build nothing of higher 
quality than was absolutely necessary. 
The rhetoric must have been effective 
since the federal government agreed to 
permitting a ten-foot width for the gravel 
surface on rural roads. 

Traffic demands soon changed the at- 
titudes of both state and federal highway 
planners. Volumes of the few state routes 
in western and southern Nevada in- 
creased at an almost explosive rate. In its 
first traffic study in 1917, the highway 
department recorded a total of 3,000 ve- 
hicles on the Reno-Carson highway dur- 
ing a seven-day period in early Septem- 
ber. By 1922 the figure had jumped to 
9,000 for the same period, and by the 
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end of that decade, some 17,000 vehicles 
were counted. In the Las Vegas area, a 
sixty per cent growth in traffic on the 
Arrowhead Trail (later to become U.S. 
91) took place between 1926 and 1930. 

Despite previous predictions, it was 
evident that graded and gravel roads 
would not be able to handle the load. 
Emphasis in the program shifted to de- 
sign and construction of oiled and paved 
highways, and Nevada became a leader 
among the western states in developing 
the necessary techniques and materials. 
In less than five years, between 1925 and 
1930, nearly one-third of the then 1,800 
mile state-built system was oiled or 
asphalt paved. 

Financing changed just as drastically. 
During the first five years, state funding 
of the program relied almost completely 
on legislative appropriation, property 
taxes, bond issues, fees, and contribu- 
tions from such organizations as the 
Lincoln Highway Association. Increased 
demands from the motoring public, and 
increased allocations from the federal 
government quickly outstripped the 
state’s ability to meet the financial re- 
quirements. The department opposed ad- 
ditional bonding or increasing property 
tax, and recommended the adoption of 
an excise tax on gasoline. The needed 








legislation was passed in 1923 to form 
the basis for the present state financing 
of the highway program. 

At the same time, federal support of 
the program underwent major change. 
The post-road requirement was dropped, 
and the matching fund ratio was in- 
creased from 50-50 to 87-13. A system of 
federal-aid primary and secondary roads 
was established with the initial mileage 
set at 1,540. Yearly allocations of federal 
funds jumped from $64,400 in 1917 to 
$826,000 in 1924 and $996,000 in 1927. 

The mid-twenties also saw the end of 
the contribution era of financing. To ini- 
tiate and encourage road building in the 
western states, highway promotion 
groups had been formed. Principal 
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Above—Old US 40 crossing the Verdi Bridge 
west of Reno. The new freeway, Interstate 80, 
was completed here in 1964. Below—An early 
maintenance station. 
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Another pair of remarkable early photos from 
the Highway Department's historical files. 
Above—US 50 at Glenbrook, Lake Tahoe. 
Below—A horseshoe curve east of Glenbrook. 
To build the new alignment a huge chunk 
of mountain had to be removed. 
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Destination Universe: 
A link to the future 
began in Nevada with 


TELEPHONE S GOLDEN 


Today, if you want to talk to a friend 
on the East Coast, it’s simple. Just pick 
up your phone, dial the number, and in 
seconds you hear the voice of your friend 
—3,000 miles away. 

It’s so simple, in fact, that we tend to 
take it for granted. But the story behind 
the scenes—as is the case with most of 
man’s remarkable achievements— is one 
of challenge, and hardship. ... And Ne- 
vada was destined to play a key role. 

Major accomplishments start as an 
idea, a dream, in a man’s mind. In this 
case the dream belonged to Alexander 
Graham Bell and the driving force be- 
hind the dream was Theodore Vail, pres- 
ident of American Telephone and 
Telegraph. 

In 1910 Vail became convinced that 
the idea of a transcontinental line linking 
the East and West Coasts could become 
a reality. Vail gave his chief engineer 
John J. Carty the go-ahead to start re- 
search for the project. 

Working in their laboratory, after many 
frustrating attempts, Carty and his special 
group of scientists developed an effective 
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vacuum tube repeater. At the time this 
piece of equipment was the only ampli- 
fier which could make coast-to-coast 
telephone calls possible. 

By 1911 long distance lines had been 
completed between New York and Den- 
ver, and there was limited service be- 
tween Denver and Salt Lake City. Still to 
be undertaken however, was the job of 
installing the newly developed repeaters 
on poles stretching across more than 
400 miles of no-man’s land between Ne- 
vada and Utah. Crossing this back-break- 
ing stretch of raw terrain would be the 
final giant step to transcontinental 
communications. 

In 1913 Pacific Telephone formed the 
Bell Telephone Company of Nevada to 
serve as a holding company during con- 
struction of the last link in the line— 
which was now scheduled for comple- 
tion in time for the opening of the Pan- 
ama-Pacific International Exposition in 
San Francisco in the summer of 1914. 

For the workmen who would build the 
line, it would be a test of speed, ingenu- 
ity and endurance as they struggled 


against almost impossible working con- 
ditions. They would face dust storms, 
rain and snow, freezing cold and blister- 
ing heat. 

Because of the pressure to have the 
line completed in time for the exposition, 
there was an urgent need for a mecha- 
nized means of digging holes for the 
telephone poles. Finally, after many 
modifications, two diggers were devel- 
oped which could bore holes sixteen 
inches in diameter and four feet, six 
inches deep, where soil conditions per- 
mitted. 

The telephone poles were redwood 
timbers, square, and eighteen feet long. 
Contractors who furnished the poles cut 
them in the forests of northern Califor- 
nia. The logs were then hauled to saw- 
mills, cut, shipped by sea to San Fran- 
cisco, and loaded on railroad gondolas 
for the trip to Nevada. 

While actual construction would not 


Opposite—The historic moment! Near Wend- 
over in eastern Nevada the first transcontinen- 
tal telephone line was completed on June 17, 
1914. This is the pole in the Nevada desert 
where the line linked the Atlantic and Pacific. 
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e *...a long trip filled with hardship” 


start until 1914, three survey crews were 
put in the field on November 10, 1913 
to stake the line between Wadsworth, 
Nevada and Wendover, Utah. By March 
28, 1914 the entire pole line of more 
than 400 miles of desert and mountain 
was staked and the location of property 
lines and owners determined. Treading 
close on the heels of the surveyors were 
the right-of-way agents. 

In the meantime, an army of 100 
workmen, 34 wagons, 116 horses, four 
motor trucks, three automobiles and one 
crawler tractor poured into the Nevada 
construction sector to start the long trek. 
The men would have to haul every pole 
to the stake which marked its location, 
for nowhere was the line built close 
enough to the railroad to permit distribu- 
tion from the cars. 

The men were confronted with a long 
trip, filled with hardship. Often they 
would eat cold food and sleep on the 
ground. 

Paul Klein, foreman of one of the 
pole-setting crews, later described the 
crossing: 

“The sand knocked out the tractor be- 
fore the job was much more than 


started, but the Model-T Fords went just . 


about anywhere. 

“Although there were plenty of days 
when we had to drill holes through solid 
rock by hand to set the poles, we man- 
aged to set 144 of them one day, and I'l 
always be proud of that.” 

As it turned out, a worse spring could 
not have been picked for the mammoth 
construction project—it was one of the 
wettest in thirty years. Streams were 
flooded. Sections of the deserts and flats 
became swamps. Telephone pole loca- 
tions, staked by the survey crews, were 
often buried under water by the time the 
pole and wire crews appeared. 

They built roads to evade the high 
water and the men were kept busy re- 
pairing the roads. Frequently teams be- 
came so badly mired the men contem- 
plated shooting the horses and abandon- 
ing the entire outfit. 

But somehow they found the deter- 
mination to continue and each day 
brought them face to face with new 
problems. 


East of Elko mosquitoes swarmed out 
of the sagebrush in such numbers the 
men were forced to make horse blankets 
out of barley sacks to keep the horses 
from being eaten alive. The men got 
what protection they could from netting 
—and the march continued. 

By the time the crews neared Wen- 
dover, they were working in broiling 
heat. Too much water had been a prob- 
lem at the start of the route. Now, in 
this dryer region it was necessary at 
times to haul water for the men and 
teams over distances up to twenty-five 
miles. And the men had to constantly be 
on guard against rattlesnakes. 

Finally the end of the trail was 
reached. In mid-June in the desert near 
Wendover the Bell of Nevada crews met 
the crews from Mountain States Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company who had 
built the line west from Salt Lake City. 

For the men who had crossed Nevada 
it had been a long, hard pull. They had 
erected a total of 13,900 poles. Each man 
had walked over one million steps, and 
the linemen had climbed another half- 
million steps up and down the poles. 
Miraculously, there had been only one 
case of serious illness, and only a few 
minor accidents. Not a single life had 
been lost. 

They had another accomplishment 
they were proud of. About a dozen colts 
had been born during the crossing—so 
they wound up the job with more horse- 
power than when they started. 

The meeting of the crews in the desert 
west of Wendover caused great excite- 
ment. More than a hundred people 
gathered to watch. Some were men in 
dark, heavy business suits—hot, uncom- 
fortable garb for the Nevada desert. They 
had come from New York, Denver, Salt 
Lake City and San Francisco. Others in 
the crowd were local townspeople. 

Since the telephone’s invention, men 
had dreamed of this day: a telephone 
line had been built 3,400 miles across 
the continent. On this day the wires 
would join East and West. It was the 
telephone’s “Golden Spike” ceremony. 

Up went the redwood pole. The 
ground was tamped around it. A man 
climbed the pole and nailed two flags to 


the crossarm. One was the American 
flag, the other was lettered: 
S.F.-N.Y. 
Toll Line 
Completed 
June 17, 1914 

Foremen signaled their crews, and 
while a movie cameraman cranked, two 
teams and wagons crossed under the last 
pole. Copper wire reeled off into the 
sand. Linemen from the two companies 
completed the final splice. 

Four strands of copper wire, strung on 
130,000 poles, now extended across thir- 
teen states —linking coast-to-coast the 
voices of Twentieth Century America by 
phone. 

Crew Foreman Paul 
the men’s reaction: 

‘When the four copper wires had been 
linked on top of the 10-foot long cross- 
arm by the linemen, we all set about to 
gorge ourselves on roast duck and other 
good things. 

“The dining tent was set up on the 
Utah side. But, since Utah was a dry 
state, there was a beaten path to the re- 
freshment tent on the Nevada side — 
where champagne was served to all 
hands in glass insulators. 

“We celebrated for three days.’ 

The engineers began testing the line 
and when they had finished, telephone 
service between the East and West 
Coasts was ready. The Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, however, was not. The offi- 
cial opening of the transcontinental line 
was delayed until January 25, 1915. 

Even then, the opening was nearly 
marred by an accident in Nevada. The 
day before the planned ceremony, a fire 
started in Verdi, setting two of the trans- 
continental line poles ablaze. Lineman 
A. H. Bertram scampered up the poles, 
and released the tie wires so the long 
distance wires could be raised away from 
danger. 

Bertram was scorched, but not seri- 
ously injured and continued on the job. 


Klein described 


During one of the wettest springs in the state’s 
history a hundred crewmen struggled to place 
the poles across Nevada which would carry 
the first transcontinental phone lines. The 
work was difficult, the equipment primitive 
but the historic project was successful in spite 
of the odds. 


























“ “Hoy! Hoy! Mr. Watson! Are you there?” 


His quick thinking and heroic act pre- 
vented damage to the line which could 
have delayed the opening. 

“Hoy! Hoy! Mr. Watson! Are you 
there? Do you hear me?” 

It was a cold, wintry afternoon in New 
York City. Alexander Graham Bell, his 
eyes betraying his emotions, spoke into 
the telephone. He was talking to his for- 
mer assistant Thomas A. Watson, who 
was waiting in tense anticipation across 
the country in San Francisco. Connected 
to the ceremony via wires were President 
Woodrow Wilson in Washington and 
AT&T President Theodore Vail. 

“Yes, Dr. Bell, | hear you perfectly. Do 
you hear me well?” 

‘Yes, your voice is perfectly distinct. 
It is as clear as if you were here in New 
York instead of being more than 3,000 
miles away...” 

Thus thirty-nine years after Bell, stand- 
ing in an attic in Boston, had spoken 
over his first, crude telephone, “Mr. 
Watson, come here, | want you!’’—the 
transcontinental telephone line was of- 
ficially inaugurated. 

And Nevada had made a vital con- 
tribution. This had been characteristic of 
the state from the beginning. Born dur- 
ing the Civil War and basing its growth 
on minerals torn from deep within the 
earth, Nevada was populated with free- 
wheeling people quick to grasp and use 
new, more efficient methods and equip- 
ment. 

_The telephone was no exception. It 
had been, in fact, only one year after 
Bell’s invention of the instrument that 
the phone was put into operation in the 
mines of the fabulously rich Comstock 
Lode beneath Virginia City. The first line 
connected an office on the surface to the 
1,550 foot level of the Consolidated Vir- 
ginia Mine. 

“The telephone . . . worked to perfec- 
tion and gave entire satisfaction.” Thus 
the Virginia City Chronicle heralded the 
installation on November 15, 1877. 

Prior to introduction in the mines, sev- 
eral tests had been made of the new 
instrument. One of these included a 
musical presentation transmitted a quar- 
ter of a mile. 


The Virginia City Chronicle reported: 

“Last evening there was a trial of the 
telephone at the Washoe Club Rooms 
which was probably the most interesting 
of any yet attempted in this city. The in- 
strument was connected by a wire with 
Professor Jessup’s rooms on C Street op- 
posite the Savage Mine. Everything in 
readiness, Mrs. Barretta and Miss Pierce 
played a piano duet which was plainly 
heard and thoroughly enjoyed in the 
club rooms over a quarter of a mile 
away, and the applause which followed 
was heard in Professor Jessup’s room. 

‘Mr. Ed Pierce then sang a solo, every 
tone of which was heard in the club 
rooms distinctly. Some of the Washoe- 
ites then attempted to sing, but their 
effort at vocalization had a dampening 
effect at the other end of the wire. Con- 
versations were carried on for nearly two 
hours to the amusement of all hands. 
The programme will be repeated some 
evening next week.” 

While telephones in Reno were still 
in the experimental stage, Virginia City 
moved ahead to establish one of the first 
exchanges in the West, as more and 
more mines used phones to replace sig- 
nal bells. 

There were also attempts to transmit 
voice conversation over telegraph lines 
for long distances. On November 21, 
1877 the office of the Virginia and Gold 
Hill Water Company was connected to 
the station at Lake Tahoe, some thirty 
miles away, by a wire that had been a 
working telegraph. The Chronicle in re- 
porting this milestone, said: ‘‘Conversa- 
tion is carried on with perfect ease, and 
every word is heard distinctly. Tele- 
phones will soon be so common that 
everybody will have them.” 

Now, a century later, that of course is 
the case. Cross-country calls are com- 
monplace. Telephone lines, cables, 
microwave stations and satellites flash 
our messages throughout the nation and 
around the globe. 

And the end is not in sight. In spite of 
the phone’s colorful past, the future 
promises to be even more exciting. 

For one thing, the pace of change is 
greatly accelerating. In the span of a 


mere ninety years we have gone from 
horse-and-buggy to satellites and space 
stations. The next steps will come much 
faster. 

In the 19th century the total of all 
human knowledge doubled every fifty 
years. In this century the total doubled 
every ten years. In the upcoming decade 
the total of human knowledge will 
double in only five years! 

Startling, dramatic changes will occur. 
In no area will the changes be more 
pronounced than in communications. If 
the sixties were called the Space Age, 
the seventies might well be called the 
Age of Complete Communications. 

This new era was probably ushered in 
with the introduction of commercial pic- 
turephone in Pittsburgh in July of this 
year. Eight companies, operating thirty- 
eight sets, are the charter subscribers to 
the new service which lets you see-as- 
you-talk. (Anyone using one of the sets 
can press a button to view himself if he 
wants to see how he looks to the person 
at the other end of the line.) 

In addition to being able to conduct 
conferences, businessmen are able to 
view samples, diagrams, and charts. 

A Bell System executive participating in 
the opening ceremonies expressed the 
Opinion that the economic and social 
impact of electronic face-to-face com- 
munications will equal that made by the 
introduction of the telephone in 1878. 

Although service will be limited to the 
downtown Pittsburgh area this year, plans 
call for extension to a number of other 
cities including Chicago, Washington, 
D.C., New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cleveland and Newark by mid-1973. 

High initial costs and charges mean 
that all the first subscribers are neces- 
sarily businesses, but mass production 
will reduce rates sufficiently to put pic- 
turephones in homes of tomorrow. 

To get a glimpse of some of the other 
services you'll have available in the fu- 
ture, take a look at the World Trade 
Center, currently under construction in 
downtown New York City. 

This giant complex, consisting of twin 
110-story towers, will have the most 
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Communications of the 
future, from the Nevada 
desert to outer space. 
Clockwise from left, above— 
(1) a network management 


center's traffic control; 

(2) a wave guidance system 
transmits thousands of 
messages simultaneously; 
(3) a microwave station in 
Nevada; (4) picturephones 
will become common; and 
(5) glancing backwards, an 
early Nevada switchboard. 
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NEVADA STATE BANK 


of Las Vegas 


is Just as Different 


We are Southern Nevada’s only home-owned bank, 
directed by members of pioneer Southern Nevada 
families. If you are planning to do business in 

Las Vegas, we offer more “know how” about this area 
than any other bank in the State. We cordially 
invite you to establish your Las Vegas banking 
relationship with us. 


Harley E. Harmon, President 
Fourth and Carson Streets, Las Vegas, Nevada 89101 


Member FDIC 








TELEPHONE’S GOLDEN SPIKE 
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comprehensive communications system 
ever devised for commercial use. The 
hub of the system will be an electronic 
central office programmed to serve the 
estimated 50,000 telephones in the two 
buildings. Service available to tenants 
will include centrex, touch-tone calling, 
picturephone service, overseas direct 
dialing, and bellboy personal service (the 
pocket receiver that buzzes to alert an 
executive to call his office). 

In addition, electronic switching will 
be used to provide custom services, such 
as speed calling (dialing seven or ten 
digits by dialing only two or three digits), 
call forwarding (moving incoming calls 
to another phone), and three-way calling 
(adding a third party to a call already in 
progress). Also available will be data 
processing, storage and retrieval through 
a central computer (users are connected 
to it by phone), closed-circuit television 
with national and international terminals, 
and high-speed facsimile transmission 
for documents, reports and charts. 

Remember, all this is contained in just 
two office buildings and will be in oper- 
ation when the Trade Center opens for 
business—in 1973, just three years away. 

If you want to let your imagination 
wander further into the future, you will 
find: 

You will be able to make or receive a 
telephone call anywhere in the home or 
office using a cordless set. 

You can read your daily newspaper 
over picturephone, and receive an auto- 
matic print-out copy of any page you 
wish to preserve. 

Your wife can attend a fashion show 
or do the grocery shopping without leav- 
ing the living room—with picturephone 
service. 

You Can participate in a town meeting 
by picturephone, and vote by punching 
a button. 

With picturephone extensions through- 
out the house and at the front door, you 
will have complete closed-circuit baby- 
sitting and surveillance systems covering 
your entire home. 

You can conduct a business day from 
the comfort of your den, using a picture- 
phone set, data-phone communications 
service, and other sophisticated equip- 
ment. 

When you need some vital bit of in- 
formation, you can pick up the phone 
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Without 
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} Enjoy a fun-day, husband-and-wife Electra-Jet 
' flight to colorful Colorado. Discover the unique 
| investment opportunities at McCulloch’s 2nd 
Planned City . . . Pueblo West, Colorado. See 
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America’s Home for the London Bridge. Fly to 
Pueblo West, Colorado, now while ground floor 
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for free flight details, brochures — 
come into our office or mail card today. 
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and call your friendly neighborhood 
computer, and carry on a two-way con- 
versation with it! 

When you are feeling ill you can at- 
tach sensors to your body and dial a 
computer for a diagnosis. 

When you leave home, you can have 
any incoming calls automatically 
switched to the phone of your choice. 

When you are away, you can call 
home to turn on the oven or other appli- 
ances. 

Yours and one million other telephone 
conversations will be carried simulta- 
neously over one, single circuit laser 
beam invented by Bell Lab. 

Any or all of these “impossible 
dreams” could become reality well be- 
fore the turn of the century. Man has 
already walked on the moon—and talked 
to his fellow man on earth. 

Accompanying these dramatic devel- 
opments will be tremendous growth in 
communications. 

The most important single tool in the 
communications business in the coming 
decade will be the nationwide switched 
network, the country’s nervous system. 
An incredibly intricate mechanism made 
up of some 8,000 switching centers and 
about 700 million miles of circuits, the 
network interconnects into a worldwide 
communications system via transoceanic 
cables and satellites. 

As large as it is, it is not adequate to 
meet anticipated growth. A top AT&T 
official has predicted flatly that the cur- 
rent Bell System network has only about 
twenty-five per cent of the capacity that 
will be required by 1980. 

Normal daily traffic over the network 
is expected to double by 1975. By 1980 
seventy million new telephones will be 
added, and there will be a threefold in- 
crease in annual toll calls—from five bil- 
lion to fifteen billion. 

Nevada will share in this growth. Toll 
calls in the state, which totaled only six 
million in 1960, will reach twenty million 
this year, and grow to fifty million by 
1980. 

The greatest growth in communica- 
tions will come in the field of data trans- 
mission. By 1980 data information trans- 
mitted over the network will equal or 
surpass that of all voice communications. 
The computer is the reason. The com- 
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puter has the ability to store billions of 
bits of information. Using the buttons of 
a touch-tone phone, you can retrieve 
whatever information you need from any 
computer—regardless of its location. This 
will create great demands on the net- 
work. 

While the coming decade will intro- 
duce the wonders of picturephone, the 
widespread use of electronic switching 
systems, more sophisticated data sets, 
and new and improved transistors and 
integrated circuitry, Bell Labs is continu- 
ing its research into many other possi- 
bilities. 

A recent invention by Bell Labs, for 
example, may well revolutionize the 
whole computer industry. With the 
development of magnetic bubbles, tiny 
magnetic dots which can be moved 
around in precise patterns and_ thus 
represent coded information, today’s 
huge computers could become pocket- 
sized by the end of the decade. 

We have come a long way since Bell’s 
voice traveled forty feet in a Boston attic. 
The prospects are breathtaking. Who 
knows where it will end? [] 
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life 1S waiting! Less traffic... fewer people... 
breathable air! Nevada’s industrial climate offers 
electrical power to spare plus the most favorable 
tax and freeport laws in the nation. Nevada offers 
liveability .. . a short drive between home and 
office, uncrowded schools, modern municipal facil- 
ities and communities eager to make a place for 
industry and their employees. Desert? Sure, we 
have desert, but Nevada offers family recreation 
on scenic Walker Lake, Lake Lahontan, and 
dozens of high mountain lakes and 
streams. Everything you need to 
enjoy the “good life” is waiting in 
West Central Nevada... 
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DO YOU “DIG” 
INDUSTRIAL SITES? 


No, not literally. Actually we have the digging done 
for you. Our sites are fully developed, with streets, 
tracks, utilities, sewers. And in choice, close-in acre- 
| age in completely planned ahead industrial centers, 
| with space to expand for future needs. 





We can also supply authoritative information on local 
taxes, Zoning, labor supply, employee housing, com- 
munity incentives and area advantages. 


Confidentially, for information on sale or lease prop- 
| erties in our new Las Vegas Industrial District—and 
our Carson-Dominguez Industrial Center and City of 
Industry in Southern California—contact: 


T. E. Hammill 
Director-Land & Industrial Development 
0480 Ferguson Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 90022 
(213) 722-1200 
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DESTINATION NEVADA 
continued from page 58 


among these was the Lincoln Highway 
Association which during a five-year pe- 


riod, beginning in 1920, contributed over 


$71,000 toward building across central 
Nevada the highway that later became 
U.S. 50. In addition to financial assist- 
ance, association members provided vol- 
untary labor to improve sections of the 
route. 

By 1929, the highway program, though 
still in its infancy, was beginning to come 
of age. The 1929-30 biennial period saw 
the expenditure of $4,700,000 of which 
$3,300,000 was spent on construction. In 
the preceding thirteen years, some 1,800 
miles of new roads had been built. From 
a few dozen employees, the department 
had grown to several hundred. © 

However, it was during the next ten 
years that the state’s road system under- 
went its greatest growth with over 400 
contracts awarded, and work completed 
on another 1,500 miles of roadway. That 
same decade saw the paved highway sys- 
tem jump from 335 miles to 2,700 miles 
of asphalt and concrete. To publicize its 
expanding road system and to let people 
know about the places to which these 
roads led, the department began pub- 
lishing a small tourist magazine in 1936. 
The magazine grew rapidly in popularity, 
continued to improve over the years, and 
today, as you can see from the copy you 
are holding, compares favorably with 
large-circulation publications put out by 
various other states. 

By 1940, the ten-foot gravel roads that 
were built during the department’s first 
decade had been paved with asphalt and 
widened to 24 feet. The 1939-40 biennial 
report noted that 474 miles of highway 
were built at a cost of $5,250,000. 

World War II interrupted much of the 
road building activity. Despite wartime 
conditions, over $6,000,000 was spent on 
highway construction between 1941 and 
1944. During this time, the state’s first 
four-lane rural highway was completed 
between Las Vegas and Henderson to 
serve workers at the magnesium plant 
located in Henderson during the war. 

By 1947 the program was back to nor- 
mal again with $7,500,000 in contracts 
awarded for construction of 340 miles of 
highway. Two years later, the first section 
of four-laned highway in western Nevada 
was built, from the Reno city limits south 
eit. 395, 

Yet, these early construction efforts 
were just a preliminary to the most ex- 
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WILL IT SURVIVE? 
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Nevada. The stage is set for a boom 
of unprecedented proportions.” 
This confident enthusiasm has its 


basis in a series of official and un- 


official studies and compilations of 
national and regional trends. If those 
trends continue, the average Ameri- 
can working man will be getting more 
leisure (meaning longer vacations) 
and will have more money to travel 
farther and enjoy it more. One projec- 
tion thus indicates that eight out of 
every ten Americans will vacation in 
the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
areas. They will be able to do this 
more easily because of (1) the inter- 
state highway system (whose “impact 
on American travel will be greater 
than that of the railroads after the 
Civil War,’ claims one expert); and 
(2) a tremendous expansion in air 
service—Las Vegas will have more air 
traffic than Salt Lake City, Reno, Port- 
land and Seattle together. 

That will be the foundation of the 
economy in this decade. And yet it 
does not preclude the advent of other 
industry into the state. True, Nevada 
has few of the essentials needed to 
attract heavy industry—and for that, in 
these days especially, both the resi- 
dents and the government are grate- 
ful. But there is enough to attract 
certain industries of certain types—for 
instance, warehousing has burgeoned 
in Nevada because of the state’s ideal 
geographical location as a center for 
distribution of goods, and its highly 
favorable freeport situation. 

There has been a strong move afoot 
to attract more light industry, a move 
based on the theory that too much 
reliance on a single industry may not 
be too healthy. But now, with the 
emphasis on ecology becoming so 
strong, there has been some re-think- 
ing here as there has everywhere. 

For the clear thrust now will be not 
for quantity, not for expansion, not 
for growth in the usual sense. Now 
the aim must be to make the most of 
what is already there—in this case, 


tourism. If there is to be real expan- 
sion in Nevada, that appears to be the 
area where it is most likely to occur. 

It won't occur without problems. 
As in the rest of the nation, Nevada 
is beset with similar unrest, similar 
disaffection with our society as it Is 
now constituted — and lately it has 
begun to feel the slowdown in the 
general economy. 

Although it has experienced only 
minor incidents of either racial or 
campus violence, its leaders know 
that such disruptions probably will 
occur. For the swiftness of the mod- 
ern age has made Nevada an integral 
part of the world, like it or not. It still 
may be a bridge between the old and 
the new, the past and the future. But 
to be so successfully, it must also be 
prepared to meet the onslaught of the 
crushing social problems which have 
so long beset more populous areas. 

It has often been said that the ro- 
mance of the frontier still lingers in 
Nevada. Physically, that is true; those 
raw, rugged mountain ranges which 
rib the state remain almost un- 
touched, remote; the stillness of the 
desert nights casts its magic spell 
now, even as it did at the other end of 
that bridge—the Old West of a hun- 
dred years ago. 

That may be the biggest threat of 
all to Nevada’s future. For to the in- 
creasing thousands who have wearied 
of smog and power failures and traffic 
jams and the crowding, all of which 
have deprived them of the sense of 
freedom that has so long been a 
prime ingredient of the American 
Dream, the lure of this still-unspoiled 
world grows stronger. It represents to 
them, already, a good quality of life 
in this new decade. 

And they will come to Nevada, no 
matter what. So to them, too, Joining 
the half-million already here, will fall 
some of the responsibility in deter- 
mining whether Nevada in the seven- 
ties really will control its destiny. 
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clean, green 


* Boulder City * 


NEVADA 
MORE ADVANTAGES FOR INDUSTRY! — AND LIVING! 


Municipally owned land — inexpensive. 
Lowest utility rates in the Southwest. 
For research — ideal location. 


Warehousing under Nevada’s freeport laws, cold storage and dry 
warehousing, rust-free outdoor storage. 


No inheritance or state income taxes (personal or corporate). 


Growing field for technical activities. 

U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, Region Three. 

Lake Mead National Recreation Area. 

U.S. Bureau of Mines laboratory. 

Desert Research Institute research center (University of Nevada). 
Fresh desert air — free of pollution. 


Location: on U.S. Highways 93 and 95 at the hub of U.S. Highway 66 
and Interstate 15 (46 air minutes or 285 freeway miles from Los 
Angeles). 5 


A community planned for orderly growth, Boulder City was founded 
for building of Hoover (Boulder) Dam in 1931. Playgrounds, streets, 
industrial parks and business areas with parking plazas were planned 
in advance of construction of the dam, carried on since incorporation 
10 years ago. Today the city offers abundant land, power, gas and 
water, all at attractive rates for industry, several recently having been 
established. 


INVESTIGATE BOULDER CITY as a home for your company. Send 
inquiries to: City Manager, City Hall, Boulder City, Nevada 89005. 
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Boulder City and 


DESTINATION NEVADA 


citing, imaginative, and challenging era 
to occur in the history of Nevada’s high- 
ways. It was ushered in with the passage 
of the 1956 Federal Highway Act which 
initiated the interstate freeway program. 

Clearly, no other project had as dra- 
matic an effect on the state’s highway 
activity as the planning, design, and con- 
struction of its 535-mile freeway system. 
No one could have conceived the tre- 
mendous amount of manpower, effort 
and money that would be needed to 
build Interstate 80 across northern Ne- 
vada, and Interstate 15 through the 
southern end of the state. More im- 
portant, however, was the effect these 
routes had on travel to Nevada, and the 
amazing economic growth that occurred 
as a result. . 

The terms freeway, limited access, in- 
terchange, and multi-million dollar 
contract for the first time became well- 
known in Nevada. Engineering and con- 
struction costs which ran $10,000,000 in 
1956 skyrocketed to $20,000,000 in 1959, 
and to $50,000,000 in 1965. A work force 
of 750 in 1954 jumped to 1,500 in 1964. 

As more and more sections of the in- 
terstate system were completed in Ne- 
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vada and in the bordering states, traffic 
volumes increased at a record rate. The 
4,000 cars a day recorded on U.S. 40 west 
of Reno in 1956 more than doubled in 
1968, while the 6,200 recorded on U.S. 
91 southwest of Las Vegas in 1956 rose 
to 7,300 in the same period of time. 

From the interstate program sprang the 
other new concepts and considerations 
in highway building. Efficient movement 
of people and goods no longer was the 
primary criteria for road design. Mount- 
ing accident and death rates focused at- 
tention on the need for improved safety 
features. Increasing environmental prob- 
lems with pollution congestion, disrup- 
tion of communities, and concern for 
aesthetics and beautification became 
major factors in highway planning. 

The businessman, the homeowner, the 
entire community, all benefit from to- 
day’s cooperative planning, multiple use 
of highway rights-of-way, attractive de- 
sign, and ease of access and travel. Econ- 
omists, sociologists, urban planners, 
ecologists, and architects have joined the 
highway engineers in designing and 
building a better product. 

But, this age of challenge is only be- 
ginning, according to Nevada's State 


Highway Engineer John Bawden. 

“It’s hard to conceive what the future 
holds as Nevada enters its greatest period 
of economic development. We know the 
highway program will be challenged, as 
never before in its history, to meet the 
demands of increasing commerce and 
social change. To best serve all facets of 
our society, we must integrate our high- 
ways into a total transportation plan and 
into a total social and environmental 
program. 

“Yet, to adequately serve the millions 
of motorists who will be using our roads, 
we must be able to expand and improve 
our system. Certainly, our present level 
of activity won’t end in this decade with 
completion of the interstate system. 
Other freeways, expressways, and high 
standard roadways will have to be built 
to handle the anticipated traffic volumes, 
both in our urban and rural areas. The 
challenge rests with us to plan and build 
these facilities in keeping with our social 
environmental, and economic needs. In 
the future, it may take no more than a 
pushed button to design and build a 
road, but it will still require capable, 
concerned, and imaginative people to 
solve the real problems.” 
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You go to Las Vegas 
for action and entertainment. You get it at the Hotel 
Sahara. There’s always a Superstar headlining our 
Congo Showroom...like Buddy Hackett, Johnny Carson, 
Don Rickles, Frank Gorshin or Jack Benny. Hotel Sahara 
is No. 1 in fun and entertainment. You can bet on it. 

Now, you can call directly to the Hotel Sahara in Las 
Vegas, absolutely free! By using one of these toll-free 
numbers you can make your room reservations instantly 
and get up-to-the-minute information about the exciting 
Hotel Sahara. From California, Arizona, Idaho, Oregon 
and Utah, call: (800) 648-6881. From all other states 
except Alaska and Hawaii, call: (800) 648-6802. 




















NOW 


Nevada's 
Largest 
State 
Bank 


& BAN 


OF NEVADA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 










15 branches 
located strategically 

in Las Vegas and Reno, 
mainstream 

of Nevada commerce. 





In tempo with 
the dynamic 
western economy. 


Modern 

in service facilities 
and creative 

fiscal planning. 


The bank that has 
more answers 


than it has 
questions! 
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The entire Reno-Sparks area is one, big beautiful site. Miles 
and miles of recreational facilities, combined with ultra-modern 
industrial parks developed years ahead of the demand, make 
Reno a site that can’t be matched anywhere else in the world. 


Over 100 national and international firms have discovered the 
beauty of Reno. Rugged, wild country only a few miles from 
the glamour of the city, provide a life style rich with leisure 
and recreation. 


And consider this beautiful tax situation: Nevada’s Free Port 
Law guarantees no personal tax on warehoused goods. And in 
Nevada, there are no personal income or corporate income or 
inheritance taxes either. 


And Reno’s central location is linked to the fast-growing West- 
ern market by excellent transportation. 


Make your move to Reno. And find out how beauty is in the eye 
of the beholder. 
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FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
SEND THIS COUPON TO: 


CHARLES R. THOMAS, DIRECTOR 
GREATER RENO 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 


P. 0. BOX 2109, RENO, NEVADA 89505 





NAME. 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 
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STATE “iP 














Merv Corning 


During the last twelve months, Bank of Nevada has been 
pleased to offer color prints of early Las Vegas scenes painted 
by the famous Western artist, Merv Corning. As a leading 
member of the Nevada business community, Bank of Nevada 
recognizes its responsibility and the cultural life of the 
community it serves. This series of paintings is the first step 
in a program to remind Nevadans of their proud pioneer 
heritage and promising future here in the booming southwest. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BANK OF NEVADA 
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FOR RESERVATIONS: 
IN SAN FRANCISCO CALL 
(415) 391-2443 OR WRITE 


CASINO, P.0. BOX 236, 
INCLINE VILLAGE, NEVADA 89450 


PHONE (702) 831-1111 


KINGS CASTLE HOTEL AND im 





INCLINE VILLAGE * LAKE TAHOE * NEVADA 
Nathan S. Jacobson, President 











200 LUXURIOUS LAKE VIEW ROOMS 

DELIGHTFUL DINING 

MASTER CHEFS 

ACRES MORE VALET PARKING 

ALL THE EXCITEMENT & BEAUTY OF LAKE TAHOE 


Well Pamper You Outrageously 
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STATELINE — SOUTH LAKE TAHOE, NEVADA 89449 — PHONE (702) 588-2411 


